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Quarantining War 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Chicago, October 5, 1937 


AM glad to come once again to Chicago and especially 
to have the opportunity of taking part in the dedication 
of this important project of civic betterment. 

On my trip across the continent and back I have been 
shown many evidences of the result of commonsense coopera- 
tion between municipalities and the Federal Government, and 
I have been greeted by tens of thousands of Americans who 
have told me in every look and word that their material and 
spiritual well-being has made great strides forward in the 
past few years. 

And yet, as I have seen with my own eyes the prosper- 
ous farms, the thriving factories and the busy railroads—as 
I have seen the happiness and security and peace which cov- 
ers our wide land—almost inevitably I have been compelled 
to contrast our peace with very different scenes being enacted 
in other parts of the world. 

It is because the people of the United States under 
modern conditions must, for the sake of their own future, 
give thought to the rest of the world, that I, as the respon- 
sible executive head of the nation, have chosen this great 
inland city and this gala occasion to speak to you on a sub- 
ject of definite national importance. 

The political situation in the world, which of late has 
been growing progressively worse, is such as to cause grave 
concern and anxiety to all the peoples and nations who wish 
to live in peace and amity with their neighbors. 

Some nine years ago the hopes of mankind for a con- 
tinuing era of international peace were raised to great heights 
when more than sixty nations solemnly pledged themselves 
not to resort to arms in furtherance of their national aims 
and policies. The high aspirations expressed in the Briand- 
Kellogg Peace Pact and the hopes for peace thus raised have 
of late given way to a haunting fear of calamity. 

The present reign of terror and international lawlessness 


began a few years ago. It began through unjustified inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other nations or the inva- 
sion of alien territory in violation of treaties, and has now 
reached a stage where the very foundations of civilization 
are seriously threatened. 

The landmarks and traditions which have marked the 
progress of civilization toward a condition of law, order 
and justice are being wiped away. 

Without a declaration of war and without warning or 
justification of any kind, civilians, including women and 
children, are being ruthlessly murdered with bombs from 
the air. 

In times of so-called peace, ships are being attacked and 
sunk by submarines without cause or notice. Nations are 
fomenting and taking sides in civil warfare in nations that 
have never done them any harm. Nations claiming freedom 
for themselves deny it to others. 

Innocent peoples and nations are being cruelly sacri- 
ficed to a greed for power and supremacy which is devoid of 
all sense of justice and humane consideration. 

To paraphrase a recent author: “Perhaps we foresee a 
time when men, exultant in the technique of homicide, will 
rage so hotly over the world that every precious thing will 
be in danger, every book and picture and harmony, every 
treasure garnered through two millenniums, the small, the 
delicate, the defenseless—all will be lost or wrecked or utterly 
destroyed.” 

If those things come to pass in other parts of the world, 
let no one imagine that America will escape, that it may ex- 
pect mercy, that this Western Hemisphere will not be at- 
tacked and that it will continue tranquilly and peacefully 
to carry on the ethics and the arts of civilization. 

If those days come, “there will be no safety by arms, 
no help from authority, no answer in science. The storm will 
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rage till every flower of culture is trampled and all human 
beings are leveled in a vast chaos.” 

If those days are not to come to pass—if we are to have 
a world in which we can breathe freely and live in amity 
without fear—the peace-loving nations must make a con- 
certed effort to uphold laws and principles on which alone 
peace can rest secure. 

The peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort 
in opposition to those violations of treaties and those ignorings 
of humane instincts which today are creating a state of inter- 
national anarchy and instability from which there is no es- 
cape through mere isolation or neutrality. 

Those who cherish their freedom and recognize and re- 
spect the equal right of their neighbors to be free and live in 
peace must work together for the triumph of law and moral 
principles in order that peace, justice and confidence may pre- 
vail in the world. 

There must be a return to a belief in the pledged word, 
in the value of a signed treaty. There must be recognition of 
the fact that national morality is as vital as private morality. 

A Bishop wrote me the other day: 

“It seems to me that something greatly needs to be said 
in behalf of ordinary humanity against the present practice 
of carrying the horrors of war to helpless civilians, especially 
women and children. 

“It may be that such a protest might be regarded by 
many, who claim to be realists, as futile, but may it not be 
that the heart of mankind is so filled with horror at the pres- 
ent needless suffering that that force could be mobilized in 
sufficient volume to lessen such cruelty in the days ahead? 

“Even though it may take twenty years, which God for- 
bid, for civilization to make effective its corporate protest 
against this barbarism, surely strong voices may hasten the 
day.” 

There is a solidarity and interdependence about the mod- 
ern world, both technically and morally, which makes it im- 
possible for any nation completely to isolate itself from eco- 
nomic and political upheavals in the rest of the world, 
especially when such upheavals appear to be spreading and 
not declining. 

There can be no stability or peace either within nations 


or between nations except under laws and moral standards 


adhered to by all. International anarchy destroys every foun- 
dation for peace. It jeopardizes either the immediate or the 
future security of every nation, large or small. 

It is, therefore, a matter of vital interest and concern 
to the people of the United States that the sanctity of inter- 
national treaties and the maintenance of international moral- 
ity be restored. 

The overwhelming majority of the peoples and nations 
of the world today want to live in peace. 

They seek the removal of barriers against trade. 

They want to exert themselves in industry, in agricul- 
ture and in business, that they may increase their wealth 
through the production of wealth-producing goods, rather 
than striving to produce military planes and bombs and ma- 
chine guns and cannon for the destruction of human lives and 
useful property. 

In those nations of the world which seem to be piling 
armament on armament for purposes of aggression, and those 
other nations which fear acts of aggression against them and 









their security, a very high proportion of the national income 
is being spent directly for armaments. It runs from 30 to 
as high as 50 per cent. 

The proportion that we in the United States spend is 
far less—11 or 12 per cent. 

How happy we are that the circumstances of the mo- 
ment permit us to put our money into bridges and boulevards, 
dams and reforestation, the conservation of our soil and 
many other kinds of useful works, rather than into huge 
standing armies and vast supplies of implements of war. 

I am compelled and you are compelled, nevertheless, to 
look ahead. The peace, the freedom and the security of 90 
per cent of the population of the world is being jeopardized 
by’ the remaining 10 per cent who are threatening a break- 
down of all international order and law. 

Surely the 90 per cent who want to live in peace under 
law and in accordance with moral standards that have re- 
ceived almost universal acceptance through the centuries, can 
and must find some way to make their will prevail. 

The situation is definitely of universal concern. The 
questions involved relate not merely to violations of specific 
provisions of particular treaties; they are questions of war 
and of peace, of international law, and especially of prin- 
ciples of humanity. It is true that they involve definite viola- 
tions of agreements, and especially of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the Briand-Kellogg Pact and the Nine- 
Power Treaty. But they also involve problems of world 
economy, world security and world humanity. 

It is true that the moral consciousness of the world must 
recognize the importance of removing injustices and well- 
founded grievances; but at the same time it must be aroused 
to the cardinal necessity of honoring sanctity of treaties, of 
respecting the rights and liberties of others and of putting 
an end to acts of international aggression. 

It seems to be unfortunately true that the epidemic of 
world lawlessness is spreading. 

When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, 
the community approves and joins in a quarantine of the 
patients in order to protect the health of the community 
against the spread of the disease. 

It is my determination to pursue a policy of peace and 
to adopt every practicable measure to avoid involvement in 
war. 

It ought to be inconceivable that in this modern era, 
and in the face of experience, any nation could be so foolish 
and ruthless as to run the risk of plunging the whole world 
into war by invading and violating, in contravention of 
solemn treaties, the territory of other nations that have done 
them no real harm and which are too weak to protect them- 
selves adequately. Yet the peace of the world and the wel- 
fare and security of every nation is today being threatened 
by that very thing. 

No nation which refuses to exercise forbearance and to 
respect the freedom and rights of others can long remain 
strong and retain the confidence and respect of other nations. 
No nation ever loses its dignity or good standing by concili- 
ating its differences, and by exercising great patience with, 
and consideration for, the rights of other nations. 

War is a contagion, whether it be declared or un- 
declared. It can engulf states and peoples remote from the 
original scene of hostilities. We are determined to keep out 
of war, yet we cannot insure ourselves against the disastrous 
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effects of war and the dangers of involvement. We are 
adopting such measures as will minimize our risk of involve- 
ment, but we cannot have complete protection in a world of 
disorder in which confidence and security have broken down. 

If civilization is to survive, the principles of the Prince 
of Peace must be restored. Shattered trust between nations 
must be revived. 
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Most important of all, the will for peace on the part of 
peace-loving nations must express itself to the end that 
nations that may be tempted to violate their agreements and 
the rights of others will desist from such a cause. There must 
be positive endeavors to preserve peace. 

America hates war. America hopes for peace. There- 
fore, America actively engages in the search for peace. 


Constitutional Government 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH, U. 8. Senator, Idaho 
Constitution Hall, Philadelphia, September 16, 1937 


ADIES and Gentlemen: It sometimes seems to make 
but little difference to those so fortunate as to possess 
influence or to enjoy power, economic or political, 
what kind of a government you have. It may be a matter 
of some importance to them, but it is not vital. They fare 
reasonably well under any kind of government. The indus- 
trial leaders in two of the most despotic governments of 
Europe are said to be entirely content with their security and 
satisfied with their profits. 

But no kind of government has yet been devised,— 
and both reason and experience teach none can be devised,— 
which offers opportunity and irsures liberty to the average 
man or woman, which preserves and protects the rights and 
privileges of those whom Lincoln called the common people, 
except a government of law with independent tribunals of 
justice. There is no such thing as security for the masses 
or protection for minority groups, political, racial, or re- 
ligious, never has been,—and in the nature of things never 
can be,—-under any form of government, save government 
where the people through their representatives make the laws 
and uncontrolled courts construe them. 

This is the kind of government for which the Declara- 
tion of Independence declared and for which American 
patriots waged a seven years war. This is the kind of gov- 
ernment which on September 17, 1787, was submitted to the 
people for approval. 

The story of the writing of the Constitution, its submis- 
sion and its adoption, and finally, the launching of a free 
nation, needs to be reread and retold again and again. The 
boldness of that enterprise, the over-mastering spirit with 
which it was carried forward, the unselfish devotion of the 
leaders to the cause of human liberty, and above all, the 
comforts and the blessings which this plan of government has 
brought to the average man or woman, lifts the story into 
the realm of sacred history. Perhaps you would expect me 
to retell that story tonight, but I have other things which it 
seems I ought to discuss. Before doing so, however, let me 
pause for one observation which seems relevant in connection 
with the adoption of the Constitution and relevant to the 
happenings and duties of our own immediate time. 

It is often said in recent years that the Constitution of 
the United States is not a sacred document. This is one of 
the assumptions constantly advanced by those who would 
change the Constitution as you would change a statute, bend 


it or twist it to every political breeze, or tear it up altogether. 
Of course, the Constitution, as it exists at any particular 
time, is not sacred as against the right and power of the 
people to amend it in the manner provided in the Constitu- 
tion. The people may make over our government in any 
manner which seems to the people proper and wise. The 
means and the method are always at hand to adiust the 
powers of government to the tasks of government, not the 
powers which individuals, or groups, may insist the govern- 
ment should have, but the powers which all the people may 
determine the government shall have. And therein lies the 
whole difference between democracy and autocracy. 

Until the people speak, until the people make known 
their desire, the Constitution is sacredly binding upon the 
people, upon officials, upon the Congress, the Executive and 
the courts. In the language of the father of our country, 
“The basis of our political systems is the right of the people 
to make and to alter their constitutions of government—but 
the Constitution which at any time exists, until changed by 
an explicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly 
obligatory upon all.” 

Certainly, it must be so regarded by all who take a 
solemn oath to maintain and support it. It is sacred against 
the right or power of Congress or the Executive or the 
courts, or of all combined, to change or modify it through 
unwarranted, forced or strained constructions. Such changes 
are usurpations,—none the less vicious because not openly 
avowed. If that were not true, constitutional government 
would be a mere trap with which to ensnare the peoples’ sup- 
port to accomplish their own enslavement. 

Will those who contend that the Constitution is not 
sacred go so far as to say that the right of the people to 
determine the form of government under which they live is 
not sacred, that liberty is not sacred, that to be free from 
arbitrary arrests and the torture chamber is not sacred, that 
the right to live your faith and worship your God unmolested 
is not sacred? If they will not go so far as to say these 
things are not sacred, then let us remember that upon the 
exclusive power of the people to make their Constitution and 
to keep it as they make it, or amend it, as they choose, all 
these sacred things depend. When the people lose control 
of their constitution, they have already lost control of their 
government! It is an old story that when the people lose 
power, they lose liberty. 
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I may have a wrong conception of the word sacred. But 
I feel that an instrument of government, purchased by years 
of sacrifice and bloodshed upon the field, by weeks and 
months of arduous effort in counsel, which has held together 
people of all climes, races and faiths in ordered liberty, which 
gives freedom to all who come within its jurisdiction, which 
makes the people sovereign and public officials their agents, 
is sacred by every rule which measures the worth of human 
progress or human freedom. 

Mr. Chairman, it has often been stated, there was not 
much new, or original, in the Constitution of the United 
States. Its simplicity and its strength and durability lie in 
the fact that the framers were content to be guided by ex- 
perience and to place in our scheme of government no more 
than experience had revealed as expedient and wise. It may 
well be,—indeed, one might say, it must be,—that, in deal- 
ing with new problems, experience will again call for such 
changes as may be deemed expedient and wise. Widespread 
poverty in the midst of wealth, the concentration of economic 
power, the unquenchable thirst of a progressive people for 
the better things of life, have brought, and will continue 
to bring, to the government matters for consideration. And 
the people, as I have already said, have the power, and I 
doubt not will have the intelligence and the patriotism to 
meet all such exigencies and to grant to the government what- 
ever powers are necessary. 

But some of the experiences embodied in our framework 
of government had been so bitter and searching, so unerring 
in the truths revealed, so profoundly a part of the scheme of 
freedom, that they can never be changed without a surrender 
of the whole scheme of freedom itself. In the way of illus- 
tration, no one will contend that the right of the people to 
amend the Constitution should ever be takeen away from 
the people or that through subterfuge they should be cheated 
of that right. And it seems equally beyond question that, if 
the people are to write the fundamental law, incorporating 
therein the pledges and guarantees which keep them free, 
and to prescribe the limits beyond which their agents and 
servants may not go, in interfering with or disregarding its 
terms, then there must somewhere be set up an umpire, im- 
partial and final, to judge between the people and their 
agents and servants. No one familiar with the history of 
the Constitutional Convention or familiar with the thought 
of the day outside of the Convention, will doubt that the 
framers, without division, recognized the necessity of cre- 
ating such an umpire. And they will have no doubt that 
this idea met with the approval of the people of those times. 
Looking upon the pure and impartial administration of jus- 
tice as the highest achievement of government and the surest 
bond of national union, they, with practically one accord, 
sought to set up a tribunal of justice free and apart from 
the storms of politics. 

In this vital matter the framers were working again 
by the light of experience, for the idea of an independent 
tribunal of justice did not originate, in the first instance, in 
the councils of state or among those of great influence. It 
had originated with the humble and persecuted, with those 
who had suffered from political opinions or religious beliefs, 
and the sanctity of whose homes and the security of whose 
families had often been violated by those in power. The 
demand for tribunals, uninfluenced by and unafraid of, politi- 


cal power, came from the people of Old England, was carried 
across the sea by those seeking security in a New World, was 
kept alive throughout the Colonies, gathered up and incor- 
porated by Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence, and 
finally, came to majestic completeness in the Constitution. 
No institution of ours has its roots deeper down in the ele- 
mental passions of a free people. 

We enjoy in this country what a distinguished Church- 
man has called “A Modern Miracle.” Men of all races, 
English, German, Italian, Norwegian, Irish, Greek and all, 
with their varied and conflicting views and ways of thinking 
and living, representing all faiths, all creeds and all religions, 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew, Scientist and those with no be- 
lief, all living in peace and security under one Flag. It seems 
no less than a miracle when we recall rivers running red 
with human blood shed in racial and religious warfare, and 
when we now look abroad and see great nations tortured 
with racial and religious controversies, torn with internecine 
strife, visiting on each other cruelties which find few parallels 
in all the history of persecutions. Let us pause in our service 
this evening and make inquiry why it is we are so richly 
blessed. 

We shall find it is not because Divine Providence has 
sought us out for special favor, for He “hath made of one 
blood all nations of men,” not because we are altogether dif- 
ferent from other peoples in our likes and dislikes, our 
prejudices and our passions. We shall find that our peculiarly 
good fortune and our rare blessings are due primarily to the 
fact that we have had a Constitution guaranteeing liberty 
and protection under the law to all, and a Supreme Court 
which for one hundred fifty years has never, when appealed 
to, permitted that guarantee to be disregarded. 

There have been times when political forces have sought 
to disregard some, or all, of the guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion, freedom of speech, of the press, freedom from arbitrary 
arrests, freedom of priest, or minister, to administer to his 
people. And there have been times when political forces have 
sought to close the courts. But when national feeling has 
run high,—as national feeling at times inevitably will,— 
when great leaders have swayed with the storm,—as great 
leaders sometimes do,—the supreme tribunal created by the 
fathers has remembered the Constitution and thrown its 
shield about all who sought its protection. When in the haste 
or zeal of some great effort those in control of the political 
forces of the nation have looked upon the Bill of Rights as 
an obstacle to their aims, the Court has proved to be as James 
Madison expressed the hope and belief it would prove, “an 
impenetrable bulwark against every assumption of power in 
the Legislature or the Executive,” and has furthermore re- 
sisted “every encroachment upon the rights” which the people 
had stipulated in the Constitution should never be disre- 
garded or surrendered. This “modern miracle” of ours is 
constitutional government with its checks and balances, its 
laws and courts, in practical operation. It is democracy 
working. 

The marvel of those men who stood about the birth of 
this nation is not that they met the exigencies of the im- 
mediate hour,—other leaders in other times had done that 
only to see their work perish with them,—but that they could, 
and did, outline principles of government applicable to all 
times. They saw in their clear vision a great Republic de- 
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riving all power from the people and designed solely to serve 
the people. They were familiar with the tragic efforts of the 
people in the past to set up such a government and they could 
see, or thought they could see, some of the vicissitudes of the 
future, and they built not for their own day, but for all time. 
They understood well that occasions would arise when the 
people themselves, as well as their leaders, might grow rest- 
less under those constitutional restraints upon which all the 
rights of the people rest, and they sought to guard against 
that day. May | quote here the words of Thomas Jefferson: 
‘An elective despotism was not the government we fought 
for, but one which should not only be founded on free prin- 
ciples, but in which the powers of government be so divided 
and balanced among several bodies, . . . that no one could 
transcend their legal limits without being effectually checked 
and restrained by the others.” 

Since the Great War, the world has seemed more or 
less topsy turvy. That event came near banishing moral 
forces from public affairs. Consciously or unconsciously, lead- 
ers and peoples alike have ever since felt the baneful influ- 
ence of the theory that force is the sole, as well as the 
supreme, arbiter in all matters, domestic or foreign, touching 
the affairs of government. Logically, therefore, before the 
wounded were hardly off the field and while the hospitals in 
practically all countries were crowded with the maimed and 
the insane, preparations were begun for other wars. Huge 
programs for increased armaments on the one hand, with tax 
burdens without precedent imposed upon the already harassed 
and broken citizen on the other hand. All this in the face 
of a fast approaching economic breakdown, devastating and 
worldwide. The sanctity of treaties and the solemn obliga- 
tions of nations gave way under the weight of the war 
passion, while the people were asked to carry heavier and 
heavier burdens which they have done with a fortitude and 
a martyrdom unparalleled in the history of mankind. 

Is it any wonder that, under such circumstances, the 
whole theory of democratic government should be placed 
under challenge by its enemies and often left to function un- 
der suspicion by its friends? Need we be surprised that 
during this period practically every principle vital to the 
existence of popular government has either been assailed or 
doubted? Could we expect that, during the reign of this 
saturnalia of force and the mad aftermath, the system of 
government which depends for its highest achievement upon 
peace and for its very life upon the liberty and self-helping, 
self-governing capacity of the individual should go unscathed ? 
But the attack calls for action, not surrender,—not even a 
compromise of the principles embodied in our Constitution. 
We are not to take up the role of cowards fleeing before a 
revolution, but to retain the role of American citizens con- 
scious of the worth, of the heritage left for a time in our 
keeping and conscious also of our duty to transmit the her- 
itage unimpaired. The people in this country believe in con- 
stitutional government. They have given evidence of that 
too often to leave the matter in doubt. Great emergencies 
may call for exceptional exertions of power upon the part of 
government, but that does not establish principles and should 
not be permitted to establish precedents. The principles of 
free government are the chief concern of the American peo- 
ple. This they have many times demonstrated and there is 
no reason to feel they will fail to do so again. 





Here I desire to digress long enough to take notice of 
a statement made recently by a high official of a foreign 
government, and undoubtedly, by authority of his govern- 
ment. His statement was to the effect that the emissaries 
from his country coming here to preach their doctrine must 
be protected by our government, that they must enjoy, as it 
were, immunity in their efforts to sow the seeds of religious 
intolerance, race hatred and arbitrary power among us. It 
seems to me this high offic'sl has a very inadequate under- 
standing of the workings of constitutional government and a 
strange misconception of the American people. It seems 
worth while to explain. The orderly procedure in such mat- 
ters under constitutional government would be about as fol- 
lows. These emissaries will be protected by the guaranteed 
right of assemblage, of free speech, of free press,—vital liber- 
ties long since murdered in the land from whence the emis- 
saries came. The people of this country are fairly well 
informed already of the teachings and practices in that coun- 
try by news which has long since reached our shores. But 
they will listen,—in patience if not respect. So long as these 
emissaries observe the laws of the land, they will receive the 
protection of the laws. If these emissaries are so willful, 
however, as is their wont, as to violate the laws of the land, 
they will have a trial, not in the puppet courts of their home- 
land, but in independent courts where justice is administered 
without fear or favor and without price. If they should be 
found guilty, they will be punished regardless of the coun- 
try from which they came. And if their crimes are of such 
a nature as to call for such action, constitutional government 
will probably electrocute these evangels of discord and leave 
arbitrary power to take care of the implied threat already 
given. This, it seems to me, would be the orderly procedure 
under constitutional government. The advice is given freely 
but with little hope it will be understood. 

Many believe that constitutional government is ap- 
proaching its severest test. The supposition is that the intri- 
cate and complex problems growing out of modern industrial 
life can not be dealt with successfully through the slow- 
moving machinery of constitutional government. But while 
the task of government in these extraordinary times is very 
great, the patience, the energy, the resourcefulness and the 
patriotism of these one hundred thirty million people are also 
very great—immeasurable, incalculable. Never has educa- 
tion been so widespread, never has the means of transmitting 
knowledge to all and upon all subjects been so universal and 
perfect. —Thomas Carlyle, in his life of Robert Burns, com- 
paring the modern era with former times, said: “Man stands, 
as it were, in the midst of a boundless arsenal and magazine, 
filled with all the weapons and engines which man’s skill has 
been able to devise from earliest time; and he works accord- 
ingly, with a strength borrowed from all past ages.” And 
while the citizen in these days stands in the midst of all 
kinds of questions calling for greater and graver responsi- 
bility, what reason have we to suppose that the American 
citizen will not be equal to the task? Certainly, there has 
been no evidence either of incompetency or unreliability in 
these frightful years through which we have just passed. 

There seems to me something decidedly un-American in 
these doubts and fears touching the inability of democracy to 
cope with the problems of modern life. Let’s leave these 
doubts and fears to those who openly decry our system of 
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free government and who hate the very principles upon which 
it rests. Why should we doubt that system of government 
which has brought so much of happiness to the individual and 
so much of power to the nation? If fate should be against 
democracy, it will be time enough to grapple with that 
tragedy when it comes, but let’s not commit the crime of 
encouraging it. Under that self-discipline which national 
exigencies always suggest and which a great people always 
accepts, there is no reason why the achievements of our gov- 
ernment and the success of our people in the past should be 
anything more than the prelude to still greater achievements 
in the future. 

And may I say to the youth of this country, those who 
will have most to do in directing the affairs of the nation 
in the near future, that the more they study the history of 
our country, the more they will realize that success in public 
affairs, as in all other things, comes, not to those who doubt 
but to those who believe. Those whom this Republic has 
placed among her immortals were not those who staggered 
through in unbelief, but those who believed that what con- 
stitutional government had promised, constitutional govern- 
ment would perform. 

The best illustration of this pessimistic political philoso- 
phy is the theory so often advanced that personal liberty has 
become incompatible with economic security, that the time 
has come when if the masses would make sure of shelter and 
food they must surrender freedom. The things to be done, 
it is argued, are so big, so vast, that they must be done by 
the government and the citizen must yield up all discretion, 
all judgment, together with most of his ancient privileges 
and his personal liberty. If that is true, of course, we began 
wrong one hundred fifty years ago. If that is true, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson were wrong and Mussolini and Hitler 
are right. This theory would write lie across the Declaration 
of Independence and obsolete across the Federal Constitution. 
But the theory itself is false, and has been proven to be false 
by all human experience. Personal liberty, the discretion and 
judgment of the citizen are not incompatible with, but are 
essential factors in, economic security. In those countries 
where the people have been induced to give up their rights 
as free men and free women under the promise of economic 
security, they have lost both. There has been greater ad- 
vancement since the Declaration of Independence and the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution in all those things which 
contribute to the moral and physical well-being, to the happi- 
ness and dignity of the man in the factory, in the store, on 
the farm and in the mine, to make it possible to own homes 
and to dwell in them in security, than in the three thousand 
years preceding. Our work is by no means complete. But 
that which has been accomplished demonstrates we are on the 
right road. No! No! Liberty in its full and true sense 
is an indispensable part of economic security. Political liberty 
and economic freedom are allies, not enemies. 

In considering these gloomy theories and the reason why 
these views are among us, we must keep in mind the experi- 
ence of the last twenty-five years—the Gethsemane through 
which humanity has passed. They have been mad, confusing, 
discouraging years. They spread far and wide the seeds of 





distrust and despair. The Great War and the worldwide 
depression which followed naturally left their wounds upon 
the body politic, and exacted their toll of human suffering, 
but as this long night of agony draws to a close and the 
dawn of a new day breaks, this outstanding, inspiring fact 
remains; it is in those countries, and those countries alone, 
where men and women are still free, free to choose their 
own calling or profession, free to live their own lives, free 
to worship their God as they conceive their God, that mate- 
rial recovery has been greatest and economic security most 
pronounced. The exacting years of the war, the devastating 
years of the depression, have demonstrated that constitutional 
government is the only government which, in restoring the 
economic welfare of the people, at the same time preserves 
their rights and their liberty. While caring for the material 
interests of the citizen, it does not barter away his spiritual 
freedom. 

This government and what it stands for, this Constitu- 
tion and what it means to the happiness and to the advance- 
ment of the people, not only to those so fortunate as to find 
shelter under its terms, but as a steadying, stabilizing force 
for all humanity, is the priceless heritage which has been 
entrusted for a brief time to our keeping, and, as a people, 
we know its worth and as a people we will preserve it and 
pass it on unimpaired to our children and our children’s 
children. 

In conclusion, this Anniversary will call forth many 
words of praise for our great Charter of government. But 
after all is said that may be said about our Constitution, it 
all seems inadequate and vain compared with the irrefutable 
facts and the living truths which testify to its worth. Its 
measure of worth is revealed and confirmed, not by words, 
but by experience. We cherish and value it, not because of 
what may be said of it, but because of what it has done for 
us as a people. It has given us peace among ourselves and 
between forty-eight sovereign states. It has guaranteed alike 
the welfare of the individual and of the public. Beyond any 
frame of government yet devised, it leaves room for that 
individual initiative which is the crowning characteristic of 
our people, while it affords complete opportunity for unity in 
all that concerns the nation as a whole. While mindful of 
human infirmities and of individual wants, its ultimate ob- 
jective is national power and national glory. Finally, the 
strongest assurance of its perpetuity is the fact that it affords 
perfect machinery for gathering up, as it were, and formu- 
lating into laws and policies the reserve common sense of a 
great people. And it is common sense that rules the world. 

We have not lived, we are not to live, in the Republic 
of Plato, but in the Republic of Washington and Jefferson, 
Jackson and Lincoln, fitted for the storm as well as the 
calm. We will have our differences, our contentions and our 
controversies, even our seasons of bitterness and discord. We 
will make mistakes and sometimes grope long for the right 
way. At times we will fight harder for party than for coun- 
try, for political power rather than public welfare. But such 
is the nature, such the glory of democracy that ultimately all 
such things are lost in the depth of devotion for that consti- 
tutional system which, in a world all but terrified with in- 
tolerance and oppression, keeps us united and free. 
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Why Have Any Constitution At All? 
—If We’re Not Going to Follow It 


By GENERAL HUGH S. JOHNSON 
Before 40th Annual Convention, National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, Illinois, September 16, 1937 


wood Association—friends who four years ago in 
NRA would perhaps have willingly seen me boiled 
in oil—it is a pleasure to be here to talk afterthoughts with 
you, and, among them, the Constitution of the United States. 

Tomorrow is the birthday of the Constitution. Today 
is the 44th anniversary of the opening of the Oklahoma 
Cherokee Strip to settlement. In the light of what is going 
on, I see a connection between those two events. That isn’t 
just low Oklahoma sales talk either. 

The run into the Strip came in the midst of the depres- 
sion of the early 1890’s. Those of you who don’t remember 
that terrible time, but who have suffered the recent un- 
pleasantness, may think you are veterans of the world’s great- 
est economic agony. The truth is that you’re just the pam- 
pered darlings of a perfumed age of silken softies. That was 
a real depression. ‘The reason Grover Cleveland opened the 
Strip was that a large part of the people of the surrounding 
states were homeless, hungry and destitute and might have 
starved to death otherwise. To us of those real hard times 
you recall the man who was drowned in the Johnstown 
Flood and went around boring all Heaven bragging about 
it until one sour old angel with a “hic” in his voice walked 
out on him. He asked St. Peter who that old grouch was 
and was told—‘Noah.” 

There were no AAA’s or WPA’s in 1893 because Cleve- 
land read the Constitution a little differently from the 
current construction. He said that under our system the 
people are supposed to support the government and not 
government the people. His crude rough idea was not that 
government owes every man a living but only that govern- 
ment is here to protect every man while he makes his own 
living. 

So instead of putting millions of men on the federal 
pay roll, he lined up the busted part of the populations of 
the depression-ruined states around the long corridor of the 
Cherokees. On September 16, 1893, he let them in on that 
barren, high, dry plain to start all over again to make a living 
for themselves. 

I saw Grover Cleveland’s 1893 Resettlement Adminis- 
tration as a little boy. I did not realize that it was just about 
the last act in the old drama of men making a civilized com- 
munity out of an unpeopled plain by their own unaided 
efforts. 

There literally wasn’t any money. They came onto that 
unbroken prairie on the edge of winter and lived in houses 
built of sod, or holes in the ground called dug-outs. What 
they used for food is still a mystery. But they survived and, 
in three years, that was a self-sustaining, fairly prosperous 
and almost debtless community as big as some states. They 
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got the more abundant life—but nobody handed it to them 
on a silver platter. They made it with their own hands as 
their fathers had done before them for generations. 

I am not saying that we could do that today. I don’t 
think we could. But I do think that in the swing from that 
early Americanism to the present idea that everybody has 
to be carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease—is just a 
little too damned much. Between the two there must be some 
reasonable middle-ground. 

What has all this got to do with the Constitution of the 
United States? Only that the Cherokee Strip illustrates the 
very essence, of that great document. Can that be doubted? 
The Cherokee run was a tableau in miniature of the life 
of the men who made the Constitution and of the history of 
this land which produced them—from the coming of Colum- 
bus, through all the ages of discovery, colonization and devel- 
opment to that day. 

Our forefathers came to these shores to escape regula- 
tion of their lives by various forms of government—regula- 
tion of their religion, as did the Quakers, Huguenots and 
Puritans—regulation of their political beliefs as did the 
waves of German and Irish immigration—regulation of their 
property as did the dispossessed and the indentured—regula- 
tion of their way of living as did all those who fled any 
despotic or aristocratic system. 

They did not come because it was the easiest way. They 
came notwithstanding that it was the hardest. They did 
not come seeking the help of any government, but to get 
so far away that no government could either help or hinder. 
They came because there was too much government in their 
lives and business. It was the most effective sifting process 
in history. It separated out the fearless and the independent 
from the soft and the shiftless. ‘““The weak perished—the 
timid never came.” 

When the strong got together they conquered a continent 
with the most advanced civilization the world has seen, and 
now, as I am beginning to fear, the idea is that the weak 
shall use government to take it away from them. 

When our fathers had made that home out of a howling 
wilderness, the forms of old world government pursued them. 
When they had built the beginnings of a nation, the hatefui 
controls and interferences from which they had fled reached 
out to cover again all that they had won or gained. What 
did that breed do? It revolted. 

They fought for nearly eight years to get a right to a 
new form of government that should free them forever from 
every restriction and interference they had come here to 
escape. After all that bitter experience they sat down to 
state their own ideals in a Constitution for the United 
States. Can it be supposed that they had in mind a document 
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that by any possibility of construction or flexibility could be- 
come the very negation and denial of all their experience 
and hopes and purposes? Is it reasonable to think that they 
wrote a Constitution that could ever provide for either a 
centralized one-man government of almost unlimited power 
to invade and regulate daily living—or a government to 
support a people and not, as Cleveland said, a people to 
support a government? 

Why such a thought is utterly absurd. In its well-known 
history—in every word of the document itself—we find 
what we should expect to find—provision for the very maxi- 
mum of individual freedom consistent with man’s life in a 
community—for the very minimum of governing power con- 
sistent with the protection of peace and order—for the very 
maximum of man’s dependence upon himself without fear 
or favor of anything else. 

Even on that minimum of government was imposed a 
carefully created and powerful system of checks and bal- 
ances as among the Executive, Legislative and Judicial de- 
partments, as among the states, and as between the states 
and the federal governments. It was to be a government of 
laws—not of men—or ever of demi-gods. It was to be a 
government to make men—not to pamper them. It was to 
create a nation where every man should stand on his own 
feet and not one where at least one-third of the population 
should ever live on the production of the other twe-thirds. 

Nobody disputes that as our life becomes more complex 
our laws must multiply. Nobody denies that as the field for 
individual enterprise narrows in the mechanization of a 
community, the responsibility of that community to take care 
of the derelicts of its own efficiency becomes greater. Nobody 
doubts that our Constitution has sufficient flexibility to permit 
these changes. I am not doubting or disputing or denying 
any of that. 

The thing I do dispute is that in making these changes 
in what our constitutional government must do, it is neces- 
sary to change what constitutional government is. 

The thing I do deny is that because constitutional checks 
prevent carrying out some personalized executive policy in 
some particular way the thing to do is to destroy the con- 
stitutional check. I say the thing to do is to adjust the 
method of carrying out the policy to the Constitution and 
not adjust the Constitution to the particular method. The 
thing I doubt is not that all proper and necessary objectives 
of the New Deal can be carried out within the Constitution. 
I doubt whether the present stated New Deal objectives are 
the principal ones. I fear that the principal objective is to 
give us a new form of government—not within the Con- 
stitution, but in spite of the Constitution. 

For example, we are hearing much of late of how the 
will of the majority is being frustrated and what things must 
be done to give effect to it. The will of the majority is 
undoubtedly the governing voice in this country or in any 
democracy. But even the will of the majority must be limited 
by rights of minorities. Otherwise we might have an order 
to shoot all Republicans tomorrow because just now the ma- 
jority is democratic. 

We find in the Constitution—as from the history of our 
fathers, we should expect to find—that its most rigid barriers 
and careful safeguards were put there for the sole purpose 
of protecting minorities from the rough-shod domineering 
tyrannies of majorities whoever they may be. 


Why so certain was it that the minority populations of 
the little states were to be saved either from the unchecked 
aspirations of the great ones, or from a federal government 
dominated by the larger and more populous states, that small 
states were given the same Senatorial representation as large 
ones. It is a well-known fact that if that principle had not 
been conceded there would have been no Constitution, and 
no United States of America. 

It is a well-known fact that the omission in the original 
document of a sufficient bill of rights to protect minorities 
had to be conceded as a condition of ratification and without 
that concession there would have been no Constitution. 

To protect those checks on unlimited majority power, 
the Senate and the Supreme Court are made the guardian 
citadel of minority rights. Perhaps that is why, in this new 
cry for absolute majority supremacy, it is the Supreme Court 
and Senators who appreciate that responsibility who are 
now under the most explosive majority criticism. That is 
why the most extreme New Dealers now thirst for their 
very heart’s blood. 

That idea is a subversion of the very essence of the Con- 
stitution. Nearly every restriction on the powers of the 
federal government was put there to restrain majorities. 
Those restrictions are found in its many explicit denials and 
limitations of powers of the Congress, the President and 
the Courts, and in its all-inclusive stipulation that powers not 
granted the federal government are reserved to the states and 
to the people. 

It is as evident in the whole history of this nation as 
in the words of the Constitution itself that there was never 
intended by either the letter or the spirit of that document, 
that merely because a majority wills it, there should be any 
such complete regulation of all men, all rights, all liberty, 
and all property as is being now sought by the federal gov- 
ernment before our very eyes. 

If this were not true, I want to know what possible 
purpose there ever was in having any Constitution at all? 
Why not simply say “the law of this land shall be what the 
majority of the people at any one time say it is.”” There is 
only one purpose in any Constitution, and that is to pre- 
scribe the condition under which people are willing to be 
ruled at all, to protect minorities against majority action 
in excess of such limits as have been agreed upon to bind that 
action. It is the only rule under which people of differing 
opinions may live together in peace. Without such protec- 
tions there could be no form of government on earth except 
absolute dictatorships because nowhere on earth does human- 
ity exist without difference of opinion. 

This is especially clear of a compact among 13 states 
which had lately conquered their independence from England 
—not as a federated government but as 13 separate sovereign- 
ties. They sat down together as equals to make a trade and 
the question was: “Under what conditions will we consent 
to have this central government have any power at all over 
us? Without our consent it is conceded that it has none— 
that it does not even exist.” 

So each state and representative group for people gave 
a little here, took a little there and stood adamant yonder. 
Finally a compromise was reached on which all were willing 
to agree. All then solemnly concluded that, if they were to 
risk their very rights, liberty, property and give up even 
self-defense in reliance on those guarantees to minorities, they 
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must provide that that Constitution should never be twisted 
or abused. So it was written that every federal ofhicer ex- 
ercising power under that Constitution must register an oath 
in Heaven that it would be preserved inviolate and all agreed 
that no change whatever should ever be made in it without 
the concurrence of at least three-fourths of all the states. 
lf that compact is not good and dependable, nothing in this 
life is. But where does it seem to stand today? Was it 
possible under the letter or the spirit of that document, 
ever to have a one-man government of the whole nation, who 
should make all laws, execute all laws and judge all laws— 
whether a majority willed it or not? 

No. If there was one single thing that we were not to 
have, that was it. Not even the whole of the federal gov- 
ernment set up by the Constitution was to do this. For al- 
most everything that did not concern foreign relations, na- 
tional defense, commerce among the states, the system of 
money, weights, patents and bankruptcies, the federal gov- 
ernment was to have no power at all—either to make, judge 
or execute the laws. On all other matters that power was in 
the states where national majorities could never reach at all. 
That was the first and greatest protection of minority groups 
—the protection of local self-government. 

But, even in this limited field of national power, the 
principal aim and purpose of the document was to prevent 
government from falling too much into any single pair of 
hands where it might be too much at the mercy of anything 
a momentary majority might demand. 

The Congress was to make the laws, the President to 
execute the laws and the Courts to judge the laws. There 
was to be no one-man government. The world had been 
full of one-man government—cursed by one-man government 
—and so far as our fathers were concerned there was to be 
no more of it. 

No matter what might be the wish of the majority to 
change all this to make Congress all powerful—as was 
attempted in the dreadful era of reconstruction after the 
Civil War—or to make the Courts all powerful, as the 
tendency surely was in recent years, or to make the Executive 
all powerful—as is our greatest danger of the moment—no 
matter how much the majority want to do these things— 
they can’t be done under our system unless the Constitu- 
tion is to be amended or thrown into the ash can. 

They can’t be done by the legislature, or by the Execu- 
tive or the Courts without repudiation by them of their 
oaths, their offices and the respect of their fellow citizens 
and of all mankind. 

And with much more gravity and care, I say that they 
can’t be done by any such usurpation without raising in 
perfect form the most dreadful but the most certain natural 
right that God has given men—the right of revolution against 
usurping despotism. 

For majorities can be as despotic as Czars and Sultans. 
They can be more so because there is little of deliberation 
in a mass of men and less of conscience and responsibility 
than in any single man, whether he be a tyrant or a beneficent 
despot. 

Majority rule—yes, democracy depends on that—but 
majority rule can be suffered with no more grace than aristo- 
eratic rule or despotic rule—if there are no limits for the 
protection of minorities—no respect for the principles of the 
great compromise of 1787 in which our people consented 





to be ruled at all—no faithfulness to what we so proudly 
call the Constitution of the United States. 

These I realize are inflammatory words. They sound 
as though they were being spoken of an existing or immedi- 
ately threatened condition in which the Constitution is to be 
violated, its safeguards of minorities beaten down, the rights 
of the states destroyed, and an oligarchy or even a one-man 
government set up at the spontaneous or cajoled will of a 
majority of our people for the exploitation of their minority 
neighbors. 

I do not say that there is any such conscious purpose or 
any such spoken threat, but certain events since the first of 
this year have certainly had a marked trend and an effect— 
if not a purpose—in that direction. 

I was in at the birth of the New Deal in 1932. I thought 
I knew it as well as any. I certainly fought for it as hard 
and as loyally as I could right up through 1936. 

But throughout the whole discussion from which it 
grew, I never heard any whisper of an attempt to change 
the organization of the Courts to make them more subser- 
vient to the Executive; to reorganize the government, not for 
economy, but to centralize all power of planning and quasi- 
judicial and quasi-legislative commissions in the Executive. 
I never heard a proposal to remove any powers whatever 
from the states and put them—not in a federal government 
but in a federal governor—nor to use the taxing power—not 
to support the federal government—but to redistribute the 
wealth of the country. 

I never heard a suggestion to appropriate the revenue of 
the United States, not to specific purposes of the government 
but in a lump sum for the Executive to distribute among 
certain classes of the people in his own discretion. I never 
heard a proposal to take from Congress the power to regu- 
late the value of money and give it to the Executive. There 
was never discussed a vast increase in the public debt and a 
plan to make the people more and more subservient to federal 
administration by forcing their savings in banks into invest- 
ment in federal bonds and out of investment in private enter- 
prise. I never heard any Executive proposal to regulate crop- 
page on every farm in this country or to claim the power by 
decree to fix the wages and hours of labor in every industry 
or separate establishment in this land. Nobody mentioned in 
my hearing a proposal to cut the United States up into seven 
economic provinces instead of 48 states for development pur- 
poses—and to put control of the planning and execution of 
that development in the Executive department of the federal 
government instead of the states or in Congress. 

These are just a few of the things that have happened 
recently or are now proposed. If all were accomplished, what 
would be the result? It would be the greatest personalized 
government on earth, and I am here to say to you that it 
would create a situation in which that personality would be 
perpetuated—because I kno:v of only one responsible man in 
public life who would even aspire to such dreadful responsi- 
bility or who could be imagined as undertaking it. 

Why just look for a moment at what is now proposed: 

The Executive seeks the power to influence the decisions 
of all federal courts—of the Supreme Court by appointing to 
it a majority of his own choosing—hill-billy Ku-Klux wool- 
hats from the forks of the creek, like Senator Black. He 
seeks control of the lower courts, first, by appointing a new 
battalion of hand-picked judges there also, and then, by ex- 
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ercising a proposed power to shift them in a flying squadron 
from court to court where a particular decision is pending. 
That may not destroy but it greatly impairs the intended 
constitutional check of the Courts on Congress and the 
Executive. 

The Executive already has obtained the power to inject 
this country into war. Major modern war is economic in in- 
ception and economic in operation. The President has power 
to declare war or a state of war as between two foreign 
nations whether they declare it or not—and after that he 
has the power to attack or favor either by regulating our 
shipments. That of itself is war—economic war. 

The Executive has already obtained the power to regu- 
late the value of money which—since the value of money is 
merely an expression of composite price—is just another way 
of saying that he has power to fix the prices of everything. 
His power to fix the gold content of the dollar and to de- 
cree the price of silver is the power to increase or decrease 
the price of every article of commerce, the amount of every- 
body’s savings, the value of all life insurance and the 
amount of every debit and credit in the land. 

The Executive seeks the power to regulate the crop- 
page of every farm in this country, to say how much the food 
and clothing of the people shall be taxed to pay farmers not 
to plant and—thus to regulate and control the price of every 
necessity for poor and rich alike. 

The Executive seeks the power, through an Administra- 
tive Board (which under his reorganization plan is in his 
control) to fix hours, wages and working conditions arbi- 
trarily in every part of this country and for every employer 
and worker. 

The Executive already has the power, by a number of 
complex controls, to send the stock market up or down and 
he seeks the power to control prices on the commodity mar- 
kets. We have recently witnessed a wiping out in a single 
week, 15 billions of dollars on the Stock Exchange—a fran- 
tic attempt by that great federal economist, Uncle Danny 
Roper—and a hurried meeting of the amateur controllers of 
the value of all American wealth—seeking means to put the 
market up again. 

The Executive seeks the power, through the Brownlow 
reorganization plan, to control such independent commissions 
as the Securities and Exchange, Federal Trade, Interstate 
Commerce, Federal Communications, whose duty is partly 
legislative and partly judicial and only in part executive, 
which are proper instrumentalities of Congress. and not of 
the Executive, and which control not only the exchanges but 
our whole system of transportation, trade and communica- 
tions. 

The principal check of the people’s representatives in 
Congress, on the Executive power was discovered by the 
British Parliament in its struggle with the King—and was 
written into the Constitution as a sure check on one-man 
control. It is the “power of the purse”’—the power to say 
for what purposes and in what amount the public’s money 
shall be spent. Through lump sum appropriations by billions, 
of money to be spent in his unlimited discretion, and through 
a power now sought to shift appropriated money from one 
purpose to another, the Executive seeks to take from Congress 
this power of the purse—to spend the yearly appropriations 
of Congress for whatever purpose seems to the Executive 
desirable. 





That is a threat which has not been sufficiently discussed 


but it is the worst threat of all. Under an administration 
which is devoted to the principle of redistributing wealth by 
taking it away from one class to bestow it, in ifs discretion, 
upon another class—this desired power of lump sum and 
shifting appropriations, is the power by monetary favor to 
buy up and retain the votes of whole classes of the popula- 
tion—the farmers, the negroes, the unemployed and the local 
recipients of the favors of vast public works and other such 
expenditures. 

It is the power of political perpetuation of any Adminis- 
tration. It is the power to elect or defeat Senators or Con- 
gressmen who support or oppose it. It is the power to domin- 
ate Congress. which when coupled with Executive domination 
of the Courts, the independent commissions and the states, 
is the power to break down the whole constitutional system 
of checks and balances and make the American Executive 
the most powerful one-man government on the face of the 
earth. 

I supported this Administration loyally and militantly 
up to the disclosures after the first of the year. During the 
emergency of 1933, as during the emergencies of 1918, I sup- 
ported the donation of extraordinary powers to the President. 
But after January, when the emergency was passed, and when 
with no warning whatever in the 1936 platform or the 1936 
campaign, ‘there slowly appeared an astonishing and, as I be- 
lieve, a revoluntionary design. Piece by piece, separately 
like the elements of a jig-saw puzzle, there was disclosed the 
Court plan, the government reorganization plan, the long 
attempt to brow-beat, bull-doze and dictate the Court plan 
through Congress, the terrible implications of the Black- 
Connery wages-and-hours bill, a glimpse of the awful, new, 
and completely dictatorial AAA bill, the insistence on con- 
tinued power to regulate money, continuation of lump sum 
appropriations and a new power to shift appropriations—new 
powers to declare and prosecute economic war, insistence on 
Executive rather than legislative planning, and the proposed 
seven economic federal provinces eventually obsoleting ac- 
tion by the states. 

While many of the proposals standing alone seemed bad, 
none of them separately appeared revoluntionary. But they 
do not stand alone. They are like separate timbers of 
Abraham Lincoln’s barn. Separately they look like simple 
planks, but if you examine all their: joints, mortises and 
tenons, they all fit together to make a structure. When you 
examine that structure, what do you get? You get a com- 
plete remaking of government of the United States as we 
have known it. The outstanding aspect of that new model 
is that the Executive is everything—the states, the Congress 
and the Courts move toward a twilight of impotency. They 
become mere sounding boards of the Executive and since any 
American President is necessarily the voice and creature of 
the majority—it is all justified by a single sentence which is 
now the principal Administration slogan: “The majority 
must rule.” 

Are all these proposed measures constitutional? It may 
be so. Henry the VIII murdered three wives and married six. 
He violated every Commandment of God and man. But he 
did it all within the letter of the law. He did it by bull- 
dozing or bribing judges, legislators and citizens. But he 
kept it within the letter of the book. Even revolutions may 
be made to seem technically constitutional. 
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It may be constitutional for Congress to abdicate to the 
President its power to declare war, to regulate the value of 
money, to appropriate money and even to fix the amount 
and incidence of taxes. I don’t believe it but it may be so. 
That isn’t the point. The point is that nothing of this kind 
can be done against the will of the American people. If they 
fully understood what is being done under their noses, it 
seems to me incredible that they would permit it. 

Under the seduction of ballyhoo, bribery and charm, 
we are moving away from the democracy imagined by the 
Constitution and straight toward as rigid a dictatorship as 
there is on earth and we are moving there because we don’t 
realize what we are doing to ourselves. We don’t realize 
what we are doing because there is no party of opposition 
worthy of the name to make it clear by protest and debate. 
The Republican party is curled in a heap because it went out 
with what looked like a fake program and with what seemed 
a false face candidate who appeared to conceal a probable 
purpose to go straight back to the reactionary principles of 
the old order of the Tory Republicans. The candidate pro- 
posed a New Deal better dealt but the rest of the minstrel 
show, and particularly the end-men, were preaching Hoover- 
ism pure and simple. It seemed to the country a proposal 
to go back to 1928. 

That can’t be done. We are never going back and if 
we were going back, no party can take us there on a fake 
program. The American people have become too wise and 
the means of informing themselves, or being informed, are 
now too easy. 

The aims and purposes and principles of the original 
New Deal expressed, I think, the convictions of the country 
—as they then were and as they still remain. Labor must 
have an unhampered right of organization and representa- 
tion, free from employer domination. It must be protected 
by real and effective legislation outlawing child labor, sweat- 
shops and controlling maximum hours and minimum wages. 
In industry and commerce some means must be found to 
protect the 90% of decency against the 10% chiseling fringe. 
Agriculture must be given a price benefit, up to pre-war 
price parity, on domestic consumption to offset the tariff 
benefit to industry. The old abuses in banking and the se- 
curities and commodities exchanges must be eliminated and 
they must never return. Big business must have justice and 
its proper day in court, but it must never again aspire to a 
dominating voice in government. No class must aspire to 
such a voice. Utilities enjoying monopolistic price controls 
for public service must be adequately regulated. Suffering 
and deprivation from unavoidable unemployment must be 
relieved. 

You can’t go back to these things. They must be ac- 
cepted and kept as a sincere and honest creed in the spirit of 
a crusade until they are satisfactorily solved. Any man or 
any party which stands for less can neither prevail nor even 
check the Third New Deal’s march toward a one-man gov- 
ernment. Why? Because they are a necessity to our modern 
economic situation—because the country demands them— 


because they are right. If there is no other party to insure 
them, the New Deal will prevail in spite of the hateful con- 
ditions of constitutional revolution which it has tacked on 
to them—because for the sake of these necessities and being 
not able to find them elsewhere, the country will take the 
New Deal—constitutional revolution and all. 

Between an honest championing of these essentials and 
the Administration’s present attempt to use the universal 
demand for them—and the silly opposition to them—as an 
excuse to change the form of American government—there is 
a wonderful opportunity for an honest and sincere party of 
opposition. All it need do is to offer the consummation of 
these essentials as‘a single sincere object, but at the same 
time guarantee the preservation of the traditional govern- 
ment provided by the Constitution of the United States. 

Supposing the sincere acceptance of these things by an 
opposition group—without the present hateful New Deal 
trimmings—what issues would there then be between that 
opposition and the present equivocal position of this Ad- 
ministration ? 

The proposal for doing them without setting up a one- 
man government and without kicking the Constitution into 
the ash can. 

The proposal for doing them without destroying minor- 
ity rights or making class consciousness and hatred an instru- 
ment of political contest. 

The proposal for doing them without destroying the 
credit of the United States, piling up vast deficits and threat- 
ening the savings and living of every farmer, worker and 
earner in the country. 

The proposal for doing them without deceiving the 
consumers of this country into thinking that the rich and 
not they pay for them—and with a full disclosure that 90% 
of the cost of all of them are passed on to the poor and paid 
by even those families who earn as little as $20.00 a week 
up to 15% to 20% of their pitiful incomes. 

The proposal for doing them—not by restricting pro- 
duction, not by distributing poverty under the pretense of 
distributing wealth, not by forcing every two producers to 
carry one non-producer on his back, not by choking, destroy- 
ing and drying up legitimate business enterprise—but a 
proposal for doing them and, by doing them, to restore uni- 
versal employment by encouraging the tremendous pent-up 
energies of American dusiness and enterprise to burst forth— 
as they readily would if this curse is ever removed—to bring 
the greatest prosperity this country has ever known. 

Aren’t those enough issues for a militant opposition? I 
want to say to you that any group, which would whole- 
heartedly accept these humanitarian principles of social jus- 
tice which are now being advanced only to be perverted to 
another purpose—any group which would make them the 
honest essence of its creed and convince this country that it 
could and would carry them out, not to pervert the Consti- 
tution but to preserve and strengthen it—any group that 
would do that would sweep to as great a victory as our 
political history has ever known. 





“The scheme of Vital Speeches is an excellent one; and the periodical is a boon to every person 
who takes an intelligent interest in public affairs. It gives the reader in convenient form the best 
and most important addresses of the leading publicists of the United States.” 


Joseph Chisholm, Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax, N. S. 
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China, Japan and the International 


Checkerboard 





By GEORGE GORDON BATTLE, Lawyer 
Over WQXR, September 10, 1937 


AR is going on between the Japanese Empire and 
W\ the Chinese Republic. Men and women and chil- 
dren, combatants and noncombatants, are being 
killed by the thousands. Airplanes are dropping bombs and 
scattering death and destruction over ships and armies and 
cities. Machine guns and heavy artillery are sending their 
messengers of death all along the front of war. But not- 
withstanding these facts, which are so terrible and so obvious, 
neither Japan nor China has formally declared war against 
the other. Nor has any other country officially admitted the 
existence of war. Here in our own United States we have 
not proclaimed a condition of war; nor have we put into 
effect the provisions of our neutrality law which prohibits 
the shipment of war material to countries actually at war. 
The fact is that there are certain disadvantages that come 
with an open declaration of war. Both China and Japan 
desire to avoid these difficulties, and for that reason have not 
issued any declaration of war. 

However, all along the northern frontier of China, 
from the deep interior down to Shanghai and the sea, the 
Chinese and the Japanese armies, aided by their airplanes 
and their war vessels, are engaged in a bloody struggle for 
supremacy. The forces of China have shown a power and a 
spirit that has not been evident in any previous war of mod- 
ern times in which that country has been engaged. The chief 
general of China, Chiang Kai-shek, has achieved a wonder- 
ful success in unifying the restless and warring states that 
make up the Chinese Republic. Never before have the armies 
of that empire been so adequately armed with modern im- 
plements of war. Never before have they been so unified 
against the aggressor nation. For this war is but another step 
in the long process of conquest by which Japan has been 
seeking to overcome and to acquire the territory of China. 
A generation ago the Japanese took over the peninsula of 
Korea on the mainland of Asia. Then in 1911 the Empire 
of the Rising Sun asserted a virtual protectorate over the 
ancient country of China. The other powers of the world, 
however, prevented Japan from carrying out her designs at 
that time. Then, after the Great War, the Japanese took 
advantage of the confusion and weakness of the European 
powers, including Russia; and in defiance of the League of 
Nations, occupied Manchuria and set up the puppet state 
of Manchukuo, which is in effect a Japanese province. Now 
the Japanese armies have renewed their attack and are seek- 
ing to conquer those provinces of North China running from 
Shanghai to the great wall, including Hopei, Shansi, Shan- 
tung, and the other states whose names we read in the daily 
bulletins of the pending war. It is interesting and gratify- 
ing to see that China is interposing so gallant and so vigorous 
a defense against this unjustified aggression. 





Now we naturally ask ourselves, “What is the reason 
for this continued attack by Japan upon its ancient and im- 
memorial neighbor, the great Chinese Republic?” Certainly 
the Chinese people are not the aggressors. They are known 
to be the most peace-loving and the least quarrelsome of all 
the peoples of the earth. The truth is that the political and 
economic position of Japan is so critical that it feels itself 
to be compelled to engage in this war of conquest. In the 
last seventy years Japan has changed from a medieval agri- 
cultural country to a great modern industrial community. 
The control of the industries and finances of Japan is in the 
hands of a few families who rule the country with an iron 
hand. The cost of living is rapidly increasing. Working 
hours are longer. But the wages have not kept pace with this 
movement. The result is that the industrial worker and the 
farmer are ground between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones of low wages and high living costs. There is in Japan 
imperative need to get raw material from abroad as cheaply 
as possible. Obviously the least expensive method is by the 
force of conquest. The Japanese are following the policy 
laid down in the old verse: 


“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can.” 


Manchukuo was a disappointment. 1}: «ipolies of raw ma- 
terial were small. Its acquisition ':2ugi: little trade to 
Japan, but the provinces of North Ch'na along the line from 
Shanghai to Peiping and westward on the course of the great 
wall are busy and prosperous. Their trade will be highly 
valuable. They control vast stores of material. And so 
Japan is seeking to relieve its economic necessities by the ac- 
quisition of these new and rich territories. Then too the 
army of Japan has grown to be the most formidable and in- 
dependent power in the land. Of course, armies always look 
for war. The military power in Japan is supported by the 
great industrialists, and its influence is always for war. 
Furthermore the shrewd and able men at the head of the 
Japancse government realize that China is rapidly becoming 
unified and powerful. They know that in a few years China 
will cease to be an inert and disorganized nation. It will be- 
come alert—with strong national and patriotic impulses, and 
with modern equipment. It will offer perhaps an invincible 
and certainly a far more formidable front to the Japanese 
armies and navies. Therefore, the Japanese government 
realizes that it must strike quickly if it is to be successful. 
This accounts for the impetuous and precipitous policy of 
Japan in waging war against China. 

There is still a third motive which actuates the Japan- 
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ese Empire in its present attitude. It realizes Great Britain 
is preparing for a far more aggressive policy in the Far East. 
The huge and stupendous rearmament enterprise upon which 
England has embarked includes the Far East as well as the 
other parts of the world. The Japanese know that Great 
Britain is opposed to their campaign of aggression and con- 
quest against China. They know that the influence and the 
power of England is rapidly growing in the Far East. This 
is another reason for speedy action. And finally the industrial 
discontent in Japan is such as to alarm and threaten the in- 
dustrial leaders of that country. They hope by their conquest 
of North China to relieve the economic necessities of Japan 
and at the same time to enforce and encourage that spirit of 
patriotism which will cause the Japanese proletariat to forget 
its grievances and join with the other classes in a great na- 
tional war. This is a familiar procedure which has been used 
from time immemorial under such circumstances and for 
such objects. 

But will Japan succeed? So far the Chinese have shown 
an unexpected and amazing power of resistance. They have 
evinced a new national spirit. Then too the Chinese Republic 
is a vast agricultural land. If one-third of its area should 
be overrun by the Japanese, the other two-thirds would be 
comparatively unharmed. Consequently, China has its old 
and immense power of absorption and passive resistance as 


well as its modern armies, implemented by up-to-date muni- 
tions and inspired by a novel patriotism. If China can hold 
at bay the advancing forces of Japan, the results may be most 
serious. The industrial and financial structure of Japan is 
already subject to acute and dangerous strain. If it is con- 
tinued, there may be a collapse which will result in a cessa- 
tion of the Japanese advance upon China. 

Consequently the present war between Japan and China 
is deeply interesting and important. There is to the north 
the huge power of Russia in the background, which may be 
brought into the struggle at any moment. In Europe the 
friction between the dictatorships of Germany and Italy on 
the one hand and the popular governments of France and 
England on the other, with Russia on the side of the latter, 
is dangerously acute. Tiiere may be at any moment a crisis 
on the blood-stained fields of Spain, the result of which no 
one can foresee. The war, therefore, between Japan and 
China is a part of a great international situation which must 
cause alarm to all thinking men and women. It is preemi- 
nently a time for cool heads. Here in this country we should 
avoid implicating ourselves in these alien troubles and difh- 
culties. Let us attend strictly to our business and let all men 
and women of every creed pray that the God of Peace may 
bring his healing influence to alleviate the anguish and the 
anxiety of a distracted world. 


How Long Will the American 
Republic Last? 


By EDWARD R. BURKE, U. 8S. Senator, Nebraska 
At Rushmore, South Dakota, September 17, 1937 


our attention is centered today, even the most endur- 

ing human institutions are as fleeting as a cloud that 
drifts across the sky. This rock bore the heat of the same 
blazing sun, and faced the wind and rain that beat against 
the face of Alexander, when he lamented that there were no 
more worlds to conquer. The stars that looked down upon 
the glory of ancient Greece saw this mountain side full 
shaped and formed as it is today. Rome, eternal Rome, came 
into being, spread its vast empire, and passed into obscurity, 
while the scene before us remained practically unchanged. In 
working out the plans of the Almighty, time is but a minor 
factor, as the Psalmist sang: 


Oe to the solid granite cliffs upon which 


“For a thousand years in thy sight are but as yester- 
day when it is past, and as a watch in the night.” 


We meet here today to commemorate one hundred and 
fifty years of life under the American Constitution. Long as 
that seems to us in retrospect, it is but a moment as history 
is written. The story of the struggle to establish a govern- 
ment of the people in this New World is now permanently 
carved in this everlasting granite. Through the genius of 


one great man, and the cooperation of many others, that 
which for countless centuries was but inanimate rock, has 
been imbued with life. Washington has become, and will 
forever remain, a living part of this mountain. Through all 
the ages that stretch into the future, Jefferson and Lincoln, 
and Theodore Roosevelt will look down upon whomsoever 
comes within the range of their vision. Will it come to pass 
that a thousand years hence savage tribes of men will roam 
these hills and gaze in bewilderment upon those features 
carved in rock and silently wonder who they were, and how 
they came to be there? Or will this be a shrine forever more 
to which pilgrims will humbly come, unnumbered hosts of 
free men, to pay tribute to these four great Americans who 
established and clarified, preserved and gave vigor to a civili- 
zation as enduring as this granite cliff which rises before us? 

We raise our eyes to the mountain, and to the noble 
four who will forever be a part of it, and call for an answer. 
In unison, their reply comes to our ears. Listen to their 
words: 


“Americans! You wish to be free to live your own 
lives and shape your individual destinies. You desire 
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to worship God as your conscience dictates. You want 
entire freedom in your speech, in the education of your 
children, in the conduct of your own business, so long 
as you do not interfere unjustly with the rights of others. 
It is your belief that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
that manual worker and brain worker should be united 
in the common ties of brotherhood, and that justice 
should at all times rule the mighty as well as the weak. 
To guarantee these blessings for yourselves and for your 
children, it is your part to preserve, protect and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.” 


My friends, it is fitting that we gather here today, and 
that others assemble throughout the country, to pay tribute 
to the founders of the Constitution. It is well that Americans 
take counsel as to how best its fundamental principles may 
be perpetuated. There are forces at work which would un- 
dermine and weaken constitutional government in the United 
States. It will be easy for anyone to laugh this fear aside 
and make light of it. We are a great nation, mighty in num- 
bers, in wealth, and in power. What sinister forces are there 
which should cause us any concern? 

Let it be agreed at once that it is not from any foreign 
foe that the threat of danger comes. In Europe and in the 
Orient the dogs of war have been unleashed. But nature 
placed us in such splendid isolation, and made us so self- 
sufficient, that our safety cannot be threatened. Moreover, 
the ties that unite the English speaking peoples of the world 
have been so firmly welded that no forces on earth can break 
them asunder. No, it is not from foreign aggression that 
we are in danger. 

Let me say further, although I recognize that all will 
not agree on this point, that our future is not in peril because 
of subversive activities of alien emissaries within our bor- 
ders. Undoubtedly there are traitorous individuals abroad in 
the land seeking to spread the poison of Bolshevism, Fascism, 
Communism, and all of the other hateful and destructive 
doctrines that prevail in the lands from which these propa- 
gandists come. As prudent citizens of a free republic, we 
must be constantly on our guard to see that these revolution- 
ary principles are held in check. Yet there is this consola- 
tion. None cf these doctrines seem to thrive well in America. 
There is something in the air which we breathe that seems 
to offer the proper antidote. Because we hear the occasional 
hissing of the reptile, let us not spend so much effort in 
seeking to stamp the life out of it, that we overlook the real 
enemy standing at our door. 

But, you say, if we have no fear of foreign foes, if there 
is no real danger from the false teachings of alien revolution- 
ists who would overthrow, if they could, our form of gov- 
ernment, what cause of concern can there be at all? The 
only way by which our Constitution can be weakened or de- 
stroyed, the only threat to our guaranteed liberties, is that 
Americans may lose their capacity for self-government. The 
passionate desire for individual freedom, which fired the 
souls of our fathers, and made them willing to endure all 
manner of hardships, may be weakened so that we become 
unwilling to pay the price. When the question was put to 
James Russell Lowell, “How long will the American Re- 
public Last?” he replied, “So long as the ideas of the men 
who founded it continue dominant.” 

Here, in the presence of this memorial to four Amer- 


icans who contributed much, each in his own age and in his 
own way, to building firm as granite hills the foundation on 
which the Republic rests, may we consider whether their 
ideas and their spirit still predominates. It matters little that 
those who established the framework of our government 
built with masterful skill. If, in any generation, Americans 
lose interest in maintaining a real democracy, their work will 
have been for naught. The American form of government 
will survive only so long as the people are so minded and 
remain fixed in that purpose. 

What is the sentiment of the people in regard to con- 
tinued reliance upon individual initiative and self-support? 
Is there present that wholesome disfavor, which marked 
the first century of our existence as a nation, toward de- 
pendence upon masters, however benevolent they might be? 
We do not refer to dictatorships as the term is used abroad. 
Certainly nothing is in contemplation that resembles the 
condition in Germany under Hitler, in Italy under Musso- 
lini, or in Russia under Stalin. There is no leader in power 
in this country, nor does any appear on the horizon, possessed 
of either the desire or the ability to gather into his single 
hands the reins of government and establish the kind of 
one-man rule imposed upon many peoples of the old world. 
Nevertheless, there is under way such a centralization of 
authority at Washington as to cause all thoughtful citizens 
to pause and give heed. In the emergency that confronted us 
by reason of a catastrophic depression it seemed necessary 
to vest in a single individual altogether unprecedented pow- 
ers. They were, during the critical period, wisely used and 
well. It was anticipated that these instruments of power, 
which were recognized by those who shaped them as danger- 
ous, would be laid aside as soon as conditions permitted, 
never to be called into use again unless a new crisis overtook 
us. But, unhappily, this has not come to pass. There is 
something about the exercise of power that causes those who 
are entrusted with it never to be willing to surrender one 
jot or tittle of it. Rather there appears to be a constant 
craving for still more and, as it were, stronger doses. Power 
feeds upon itself and nothing else will satisfy the craving. 

There is one factor that must be considered. Those who 
have placed themselves under the dominance of an overlord, 
at a time when that course seemed to offer the surest and 
quickest way to recovery, suffer a weakening in their moral 
fiber. They come to rely too much upon the chosen one mak- 
ing decisions for them, which they ought to make for them- 
selves. It comes to seem easier to go along depending on the 
will of another rather than to take the trouble and endure 
the trials of self-determination. 

So, I repeat, there is today on our part altogether too 
much dependence on the will and mastery of those who 
should be only our guides and leaders, servants of the people, 
if you please. There is evident today too strong a purpose 
on the part of those in high places to hold on to all of the 
emergency powers that were granted, and to constantly add 
to them. This is producing a situation, we will not call it 
of dictatorship, the antithesis of that which ought to pre- 
vail in a free country. It is a far cry from the type of 
government which Washington and Jefferson established and 
which Lincoln preserved. There should be instant repudia- 
tion of the doctrine recently expressed that the American 
people are so well satisfied with present leadership, or per-: 
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naps helpless to do otherwise, that they are willing to accept 
anything that the master suggests, no matter what it is and 
without bothering to know what it may be. If that is not 
the stuff out of which dictatorships are made it is difficult to 
see what could be better fitted for the purpose. 

May we now examine some further manifestations of 
this spirit. We find it taking shape in the constantly lessened 
influence of the states and local governments. The framers 
of the Constitution strove to produce a nicely adjusted bal- 
ance between state and federal powers. They feared that 
if the states should be permitted to predominate it would 
mean so helpless a national government that it would fall an 
easy prey to conquest or would early fly apart. If, on the 
other hand, the states were crowded out of the picture and 
ceased to function as strong units of government, there 
would follow such a centralization of power in Washing- 
ton as would put an end to our democracy. So, provision 
was made for “an indestructible union of indestructible 
states”. On this point Jefferson wrote: 

“TI ask for no straining of words against the Gen- 
eral Government, nor yet against the States. I believe 
the States can best govern our home concerns, and the 
General Government our foreign ones. I wish, there- 
fore, to see maintained that wholesome distribution of 
power established by the Constitution for the limitation 
of both; and never to see all offices transferred to Wash- 
ington, where further withdrawn from the eyes of the 
people, they may more secretly be bought and sold as 
at market. 

“The true barriers of our liberty in this country 
are our State Governments. . Seventeen distinct 
States, amalgamated into one as to their foreign con- 
cerns, but single and independent as to their internal 
administration . . can never be so fascinated by the 
arts of one man, as to submit voluntarily to his usurpa- 
tion. Nor can they be constrained to it by any force 
he can possess... .” 





Although the seventeen States have grown to forty-eight, 
yet today all eyes are turned toward the seat of the national 
government. A vast number of activities, which only a few 
years ago would not have been within the purview of the 
federal authorities at all, now cannot be considered or prose- 
cuted, without permission secured from Washington and 
supervision by its agents to the minutest detail. As a recent 
magazine writer, very closely associated with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, puts it: 

“He has done more than manage the business and 
run the government of the United States. He has put the 
government into a wholly new line of business. More 
important than that, he has changed the political buy- 
ing habits of the nation. The result is that today the 
American people want and expect to get from Wash- 
ington not only more of the things that they previ- 
ously got, but a long list of new things.” 


In a country so vast as ours, and with such divergent 
interests, if we are to continue this extreme centralization, 
we must face the fact that it means one-man rule. The very 
nature of the case will require that. Efficiency in adminis- 
tration will demand it. There will of necessity be an 





enormous increase in the bureaus, boards and commissions 
set up at Washington. What has been done in this respect 
already is startling in the extreme. All of these bodies will 
be required to surrender even such measure of independence 
as they were originally granted. As was laid down as the 
test in one case that bears serious study, no member of one 
of these supposedly independent boards can be permitted to 
exercise individual judgment. His mind must go along in 
all particulars with the mind of the Chief Executive. Since 
this cannot be fully accomplished under existing law it is 
proposed to reorganize the entire executive establishment, 
and place every officer and employee under the complete and 
absolute control of the President. If we are to have a super- 
government at Washington, it should be an efficient one. 
The way to secure efficiency, we are told, is through one- 
man control. 

One further aspect of the matter needs to be looked at. 
If vast new powers are to be exercised by the President, more 
all-embracing than were dreamed of by Washington, or 
Jefferson, or Lincoln, or Theodore Roosevelt,—if a thousand 
functions of the States are to be transferred to the central 
government, if all of this is to be done under the form of 
law and without going to the people to secure approval of 
amendments to the Constitution, then it is necessary to have 
a Supreme Court that will find some way to read a new 
meaning into the language used in that document. It was 
this apparent necessity that gave rise to the startling pro- 
posal to increase the size of the Supreme Court and permit 
the President to add enough members of preascertained views 
as to insure that the Constitution would no longer stand in 
the way of achieving the ends so devoutly desired. That pro- 
posal went down to crushing defeat before an aroused public 
opinion determined to preserve the integrity and independ- 
ence of the judiciary. It is to be hoped that never again will 
its parallel be presented to the free representatives of the 
free people of America. Should an effort be made to revive 
that issue, all who today join in paying honor to the Con- 
stitution and those who drafted it and have defended it 
through one hundred and fifty years will be put to the test. 

Are these paeans of praise, lip service only, or do they 
bespeak the deepest conviction of the soul ? 

In conclusion, my friends, as we go forth to face the 
second half of the second century of our existence under the 
American Constitution, I would recall to your memories, and 
charge you with adherence to the sentiment expressed by 
Thomas Jefferson in his first inaugural address: 


“All—will bear in mind this sacred principle, that 
though the will of the majority is in all cases to prevail, 
that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; that the 
minority possess their equal rights, which equal laws 
must protect, and to violate which would be oppression. 
Let us, then, fellow citizens unite with one heart and one 
mind. Let us restore to social intercourse that harmony 
and affection without which liberty and even life itself 
are but dreary things. And let us reflect that having 
banished from our lands that religious intolerance under 
which mankind so long bled and suffered we have yet 
gained little if we countenance a political intolerance as 
despotic, as wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody 
persecutions.” 





Benito Mussolini 





Germany 





and Italy 


“THE GREATEST AND SOUNDEST DEMOCRACIES” 
Berlin, September 28, 1937 


{THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MUSSOLINI’S VISIT TO BERLIN WAS HARDLY UNAPPRECIATED 


BY AN 


ONLOOKING WORLD. PHOTOGRAPHS AND WRITE-UPS ABOUNDED. BUT WHAT 


OF THE ACTUAL WORDS OF GUEST AND HOST? WHAT EVENTS ARE PRESAGED IN AND 


BETWEEN THE LINES? 


WHAT UNDERLYING AS WELL AS IMMEDIATE ASPECTS OF 


PERSONALITY ARE REVEALED? “I’°VE BEEN READING THE SPEECHES OF HITLER AND 


MUSSOLINI . 


. ” SAYS DOROTHY THOMPSON. “THIS BRIEF SPEECH OF MUSSOLINI’S 


IS REALLY ILLUMINATING OF THE SPIRIT AND PHILOSOPHY OF FASCISM .. .”] 


Benito Mussolini 


OMRADES, my visit to this country must not be 
C judged by the standards of an ordinary diplomatic 
or political visit. The fact that I have come to Ger- 
many today does not imply that I shall travel to some other 
city tomorrow. I have not come here in the capacity of chief 
of the Italian government. I am standing here as the leader 
of a national revolution giving proof of the strong ties uniting 
me with your revolutionary movement. There are no ulterior 
motives connected with my journey, and no secret intentions. 
There will be no scheming here which might tend to menace 
divided Europe still further. The confirmation of the un- 
shaken Rome-Berlin axis is not directed against other states. 
In answer to the question posed by the whole world, 
“What will be the outcome of the meeting in Berlin, war or 
peace?” We—the Fuehrer and myself—reply in a loud 
voice, “Peace.” 

If people would take the trouble to study the national 
revolutions in Germany and in Italy there would be far less 
prejudice and many points for argument would soon be 
eliminated. We share many of the fundamental principles 
in our respective ideologies. National Socialism and Fascism 
do not only have the same enemies in the world who serve 
the same master, the Third International, but they share an 
elevated conception of life and history. 

Germany and Italy likewise pursue the same policy in 
the economic sphere, a policy of economic autarchy, for the 
political freedom of a nation can only be guaranteed by its 
economic independence. A nation, strong from the military 
point of view, might easily become the victim of an economic 
blockade. We Italians were threatened by that great danger 
last year when fifty-two nations at Geneva decided to impose 
economic sanctions against us which, although they finally 
failed, were nevertheless a great threat to our very existence, 
and in the end only showed the world what Fascist Italy was 
able to achieve. 





We shall never forget that Germany was not amongst 
the nations which imposed sanctions against us. That was 
the time when the first signs of the necessity for cooperation 
between Fascist Italy and National Socialist Germany ap- 
peared on the political horizon. What is nowadays generally 
known by the term “the Axis Rome-Berlin” actually came 
into existence in autumn, 1935, and ever since then the Italo- 
German solidarity has been constantly strengthened and has 
done everything to promote peace in Europe. 

Fascism has its own ethics, and we intend to adhere 
thereto in any circumstances, and these ethics of ours oblige 
us always to be frank and outspoken with everybody and, 
once we have made real friends with any one, to remain 
faithful to him to the last. 

All arguments which our opponents employ against us 
are of no avail because there exists no dictatorships, either 
in Germany or in Italy, but there exist organizations which 
really serve the good of the peoples. 

No government in the whole world enjoys the con- 
fidence of their peoples as much as do the Italian and Ger- 
man governments. 

The greatest and soundest democracies which exist in 
the world today are Italy and Germany. Elsewhere, politics 
is dominated by the great powers of capitalism, by secret 
societies and political groups which work against each other 
under pretext of the so-called “inalienable rights of human- 
ity.” In Germany and Italy it is absolutely impossible that 
politics be interfered with or influenced by private persons. 

Everything that Germany and Italy have in common 
is most clearly expressed in their joint struggle against 
Bolshevism, which is the modern counterpart of the darkest 
Byzantine tyranny—that unparalleled exploitation of the 
trustfulness of lower races, that régime of starvation, blood- 
shed and slavery. 

Since the war, fascism has fought against this form of 
human depravity, which is nourished from falsehood, fought 
against it with all its might by word and deed. 

Thus did we fight in Spain, where thousands of Italian 
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Fascist volunteers have fallen for the sake of Europe’s culture, 
a culture which may yet see a revival if it will turn a deaf 
ear on the false prophets in Geneva and Moscow and turn to 
the burning realities of our revolutions. 

Comrades, beyond the frontiers of our countries we, like 
you, make no propaganda in the ordinary sense of the word 
in order to gain adherents. We believe that truth by itself 
is powerful enough to penetrate all barriers and that truth 
will finally conquer. 

The Europe of tomorrow will be Fascist by the logical 
consequence of events but not by our propaganda. 

It is nearly twenty years ago since your great leader sent 
forth to the masses his appeal for a revolution—that appeal 
which was destined to become the battle cry of the entire 
German nation, “Deutschland Erwache!” (“Germany 

The Third Reich is an accomplished fact. 

I do not know whether and when Europe will awake, 
for secret forces not unknown to us are at work striving to 
transform a civil war into a world conflagration. 

It is of the utmost importance that our two peoples, 
which together count no less than 115,000,000 souls, stand 
firm and united with the same unswerving confidence. To- 
day’s tremendous demonstration has given the world proof 
of this. 


Adolf Hitler 


September 28, 1937 


E have just witnessed an historic event, the signifi- 

\ cance of which has no parallel. More than a million 

people have gathered here, participating in a demon- 

stration which is being closely followed by the national com- 

munities of two countries, numbering 115,000,000, besides 

hundreds of millions more in other parts of the world who 

are following the proceedings over the radio as more or less 
interested listeners. 

What moves us the most at this moment is the deep- 
rooted joy to see in our midst a guest (Premier Benito 
Mussolini of italy) who is one of the lonely men in history, 
who are not put to trial by historic events but who determine 
the history of their country themselves. 

Secondly, we realize that this demonstration is not one 
of those meetings which we can experience anywhere. It is 
the avowal of common ideals and common interests. It is the 
avowal pronounced by two men and it is heard by a million 
people assembled before us, an avowal which is expected and 
confirmed by 115,000,000 with a burning heart. 

That is why the present demonstration is more than a 
public meeting. It is a manifestation of nations. The true 
meaning of this public gathering consists of the sincere desire 
to guarantee peace to our two countries which is not the 
reward for resigned cowardice but the result of a responsible 
policy safeguarding the racial, intellectual and physical fit- 
ness of the nation as well as its cultural possessions. In doing 





this we hope to serve the interests of two nations and, more 
than that, the interests of the European continent. 

The fact that we are in a position today to hold this 
meeting reminds us of the changes that have taken place in 
the period which we have left behind us. There is no nation 
in the world which longs more for peace than Germany, and 
no country has suffered more from the terrible consequences 
of misplaced blind confidence than our nation. We recall a 
period of fifteen years before National Socialism came into 
power, a time which was marked by oppression, exploitation, 
the denial of equal rights with other nations and an unutter- 
able mental torture and material distress. The ideals of lib- 
eralism and democracy have not preserved the German na- 
tion from the worst depression history has even seen. Na- 
tional Socialism was thus forced to create a new ideal and 
a more effective one, according all human rights to our people 
which had been denied the nation for fifteen long years. 

During this time of bitter experience, Italy, and Fascist 
Italy, especially, has refused to take part in the humiliation 
Germany was subjected to. I must make it a point to say 
this tonight before the German people and the whole world. 
In the course of these years, Italy has shown understanding 
for the demands of a great nation claiming equal rights with 
other peoples in the endeavor to provide the means of sub- 
sistence and, above all, to save its honor. We are only too 
glad that the hour has come, in which we are given the op- 
portunity to recall the past and, as I believe, in which we 
have remembered our debt of gratitude. 

The common trend of ideas expressed in the Fascist and 
National Socialist revolutions has developed today into a 
similar course of action. This will have a salutary influence 
on the world, in which destruction and deformation are try- 
ing to win the upper hand. Fascist. Italy has been trans- 
formed into a new Imperium Romanum by the ingenious 
activities of a compelling personality. 

You, Benito Mussolini, will have realized the fact that 
in these days, due to the National Socialist state, Germany 
has become a great power, thanks to her racial attitude and 
her military strength. The inherent strength of the two 
countries is the best guaranty for the preservation of Europe 
which is inspired by a sense of responsibility in the discharge 
of its cultural mission. It is not willing to allow destructive 
elements to cause its decline and dissolution. 

You who are present at this very hour and those who 
are listening to us in other parts of the world must acknowl- 
edge that two sovereign national régimes have come into con- 
tact at a time in which the democratic and Marxist interna- 
tional revels in demonstrations of hatred which must result 
in dissension. 

Every attempt to interfere with the understanding be- 
tween the two nations or to play one up against the other, 
by casting suspicion and by obscuring the real aims in order 
to dissolve the ideal partnership, will be of no avail because 
of the innermost desire of 115,000,000 people, who are united 
at the manifestation of this very hour, and because of the 
determination of the two men who are standing here to 
address you. 
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Territory, Communism and China 


By KANAME WAKASUGI, Consul General of Japan at New York 





Over Columbia Broadcasting System, September 28, 1937 


But this tragic conflict is not of our seeking. We did 

all in our power to avoid hostilities. But hostilities 
were foisted upon us. Japan is not the aggressor. She is the 
aggrieved party whose repeated efforts for peace and friendly 
cooperation have as repeatedly been flouted by China. 

To understand the whole situation it is necessary to 
consider the background which is as important as the im- 
mediate causes of this conflict. 

For more than fifteen years Japan strove and struggled 
to be friendly with China in the face of China’s studied policy 
of rebuff and insult. Do you remember what sacrifices Japan 
made for China at the Washington Conference convened by 
your President sixteen years ago? At the Washington Con- 
ference we agreed to give to China the rights and interests 
which we had inherited from Germany. We agreed to give 
up some of our important concessions in Manchuria. We 
agreed to make these sacrifices in the hope that China would 
reciprocate in a like spirit of friendliness. 

Moreover, we helped China at the Peking Conference 
of 1925 where China endeavored to regain tariff autonomy. 
We signified our willingness to abandon our extraterritorial 
rights in China, provided that China, on her part, would 
fulfill the obligations which she owed not merely to Japan 
but to all interested nations. Again and again Japan made 
friendly overtures to China for the purpose of adjusting the 
relationship between the two countries upon a permament 
basis of “live and let live.” 

During this long period of Japan’s policy of patience 
and conciliation, what was China’s attitude? It was an atti- 
tude of defiance and hostility. If you can only read the 
Chinese language, you will find school books, government 
orders, military songs, hymns of hate, all intended to incul- 
cate hatred of Japan upon school children, upon soldiers, 
upon the general public. The hatred of Japan thus inculcated 
manifested itself in the boycotting of Japanese goods and 
even in the murder of Japanese officials and residents in 
China. 

Remember that this anti-Japanese violence is not of 
recent origin. It has been going on for more than fifteen 
years. Especially since the organization of the Kuomintang 
Party, it has been China’s national policy to encourage anti- 
foreign and particularly anti-Japanese agitations as a means 
of unifying the country. That is the fundamental trouble. 
And this anti-Japanese agitation has been intensified by the 
instigations of the Communist armies in China. No nation, 
situated as Japan has been in her relations with China, can 
be as patient as she has been. Patience is a virtue, but there 
is a limit beyond which one’s patience should not be taxed. 

If you understand the above sequence of events, you will 
understand why the comparatively minor incident near Pei- 
ping on July 7th has come to assume the proportions of a 


Te situation in China is a highly unfortunate one. 





major conflict. Let me explain how that incident occurred 
and how Japan endeavored to localize it and bring about a 
peaceful solution of the trouble. 

You all know that in 1900 the entire diplomatic 
corps and all foreigners in Peking are besieged and 
exposed to murderous assaults day and night for eight long 
weeks. Those assaults were made by anti-foreign fanatics 
known as the Boxers, who were encouraged by the Chinese 
Government itself. 

Since that terrible event all interested nations including 
America have stationed troops in the Tientsin and Peiping 
area to keep the railway open from Peiping to the sea. This 
provision was made by treaty. Naturally, Japan has her 
troops stationed at those points. And by that treaty these 
troops were accorded the right to hold maneuvers in that 
region. 

On the evening of July 7th some 150 of these Japanese 
soldiers were engaged in maneuvers near the Marco Polo 
Bridge. They carried no bullets, but only blank cartridges. 
The local Japanese command, following the usual procedure, 
had notified the Chinese authorities well in advance of the 
time and place of the maneuvers. In spite of all these pre- 
cautions, these Japanese soldiers were fired upon by the 
Chinese troops. The Japanese did not return fire, because 
they had only blank cartridges. They retreated and notified 
their headquarters. 


When the news reached Peiping, Chinese and Japanese 
officers hurried to the scene, and arranged a truce. But the 
Chinese troops ignored the truce and renewed their attacks 
upon the Japanese. During the next three days a truce was 
arranged again and again, but every time the Chinese dis- 
regarded the truce and launched another assault against the 
Japanese. 

That shows how hard the Japanese worked to keep 
peace in spite of Chinese provocations. Meanwhile, the 
Japanese Government strove to effect an amicable settlement 
of the incident by the local authorities on the spot as speed- 
ily as possible. 

The local Chinese authorities were willing to settle the 
incident and almost agreed to certain terms proposed by the 
Japanese. But the Nanking Government not only rejected 
the proposal for a settlement by the local authorities, but 
started to pour its enormous armies into Hopei province 
where it had agreed not to send its soldiers. Obviously, the 
Nanking Government had decided to test its strength on the 
field of battle. Still the Japanese struggled to obtain a peace- 
ful settlement. Not until July 19th, almost two weeks after 
the Marco Polo bridge incident, did the Japanese give up 
their hope for peace. 


So much for the North China incident. 
the Shanghai incident. 


Now about 
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At Shanghai, on the evening of August 9th, a Japanese 
naval lieutenant and a Japanese seaman were pounced upon 
and murdered by Chinese soldiers in cold blood. An autopsy 
showed thirty bullets lodged in the lieutenant’s body. He was 
not armed. He and his sailor-aide were driving on an ex- 
tension road of the International Settlement which is open 
to all foreigners. As you know, at the end of the former 
Shanghai incident in 1932 a demilitarized zone was set up 
around the International Settlement and the French Con- 
cession by the Truce Agreement that terminated the inci- 
dent. That zone extends about fifteen miles from the for- 
eign settlements and is meant to insure the security of Shang- 
hai by prohibiting any troops to enter that zone and engage 
in any military operations there. This demilitarized zone 
agreement was signed between Japanese and Chinese military 
authorities and countersigned by British, American, French 
and Italian representatives. Disregarding this agreement, 
the Chinese troops had been concentrating in and around 
that zone just before the murder of these two Japanese 
naval men. 

When the Japanese Consul and the Japanese naval 
Commander at Shanghai saw tens of thousands of Chinese 
soldiers pouring into the neutral zone, they protested. The 
Japanese proposed that the Chinese troops be withdrawn 
from the demilitarized zone. China ignored this proposal, 
but enlarged and extended warlike preparations. That was 
how the fight was started in the Shanghai sector. And the 
further developments are a natural corollary of the cir- 
cumstances. 

From the foregoing statement of facts it is absurd and 
ridiculous to say, as spokesmen for China often assert, that 
Japan has purposely created these incidents as a pretext for 
territorial aggression. Japan has no territorial designs on 
China. What we want is not territory, but a friendly co- 
operation in economic developments as well as in a defense 
against the danger of the Communist International, which is 
a growing, menace to the welfare of the Far East. 

Just a word about the activity of aircraft in the present 





conflict. All Japanese deplore the injury and death of non- 
combatants. It is ridiculous for any one to assume—as the 
League of Nations Advisory Committee would have the 
world believe—that Japan would seek a military settlement 
by making war on the civilian population. That such charges 
are of Chinese origin and are designed to becloud the real 
issue, is shown by the fact that no word of criticism was 
heard from Geneva when Chinese airplanes bombed Shang- 
hai, with loss of civilian life far greater than any single at- 
tack by Japanese airplanes. 

Let me repeat, Japan has not and will not make war on 
the innocent. It has been to reduce the danger of civilian 
deaths that Japanese officers have repeatedly given warnings 
of intention to bomb points of military importance. If there 
has been loss of civilian life, it has been because the Chinese 
leaders have used civilian residence for military purpose. 

In conclusion, I wish to make clear our position in the 
present conflict in China. We are fighting neither with the 
Chinese people at large, nor for the conquest of China. We 
are forced to resort to arms to take up the challenge of anti- 
Japanese forces in China and to protect our nationals as 
well as our troops themselves from their wanton attacks. 
And, .ncidentally, it is hoped that our determined steps may 
serve to remind the Chinese leaders to reconsider and correct 
their dangerous policy of anti-Japanism. 

Japan’s fundamental policy is to secure an enduring 
peace and stability in East Asia by friendly cooperation be- 
tween Japan, Manchoukuo and China. She is firmly con- 
vinced that her constant efforts are destined to lay a solid 
foundation for progress and prosperity in that region. It is 
more a big moral issue than a mere technical one. In pur- 
suing such a policy the Japanese Government and people 
are making every effort, as far as possible, to respect the 
rights and interests of other nations. Although we are now 
in the midst of the smoke of battle it is my hope that peace 
will be restored soon, and out of the present conflict will 
emerge a new relationship of enduring peace and friendly 
cooperation between the two countries. 


I Did Join the Klan 


ABOUT FIFTEEN YEARS AGO... 


By HUGO L. BLACK, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
Over National Networks, October 1, 1937 


ADIES and Gentlemen: The Constitution is the su- 
[ preme law of our country. The Bill of Rights is the 
heart of the Constitution. 

The constitutional safeguard to complete liberty of 
religious belief is a declaration of the greatest importance to 
the future of America as a nation of free people. Any move- 
ment or action by any group that threatens to bring about a 
result inconsistent with this unrestricted individual right is 
a menace to freedom. 

Let me repeat: 

Any program, even if directed by good intention, which 
tends to breed or revive religious discord or antagonism, can 


and may spread with such -rapidity as to imperil this vital 
constitutional protection of one of the most sacred of human 
rights. 

I believe that no ordinary maneuver executed for politi- 
cal advantage would justify a member of the Supreme Court 
in publicly discussing it. If, however, that maneuver threat- 
ens the existing peace and harmony between religious or racial 
groups in our country, the occasion is not an ordinary one; 
it is extraordinary. 

During my recent absence on a short vacation abroad, a 
planned and concerted campaign was begun which fans the 
flames of prejudice and is calculated to create racial and re- 
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ligious hatred. If continued, the inevitable result will be the 
projection of religious beliefs into a position of prime impor- 
tance in political campaigns and to reinfect our social and 
business life with the poison of religious bigotry. It will bring 
the political religionist back into undeserved and perilous in- 
fluence in affairs of government. It will elevate the least 
worthy to political positions because religion or race bars 
others from a password. It will resurrect practices and ar- 
guments from which this country suffered sorely in the nine- 
teen-twenties. It will revive the spirit which, in 1928, caused 
a national campaign to be waged largely upon issues un- 
worthy of a free people. It will bankrupt many businessmen 
whose sole offense is that they have religious beliefs which do 
not accord with the prevailing religion in their communities. 
It will punish the professional man whose patients and clients 
boycott him, not because of lack of professional ability, but 
because there are in his locality few members of his faith or 
his race. It will again set neighbor against neighbor and turn 
old friends into new enemies. 

To contribute my part in averting such a catastrophe in 
this land dedicated to tolerance and freedom, I break with 
precedents of the past to talk to you tonight. 

An effort is being made to convince the people of Amer- 
ica that I am intolerant and that I am prejudiced against 
people of the Jewish and Catholic faiths, and against mem- 
bers of the Negro race. These insinuations are advanced de- 
spite the fact that, for the last eleven years, I have served in 
the Senate of the United States under constant and micro- 
scopic scrutiny. 

My words and acts are a matter of public record. I 
believe that my record as a Senator refutes every implication 
of racial or religious intolerance. It shows that I was of that 
group of liberal Senators who have consistently fought for 
the civil, economic and religious rights of all Americans, 
without regard to race or creed. 

The insinuations of racial and religious intolerance made 
concerning me are based on the fact that I joined the Ku- 
Klux Klan about fifteen years ago. I did join the Klan. I 
later resigned. I never re-joined. What appeared then or 
what appears now on the records of the organization I do 
not know. 

I never have considered and I do not now consider the 
unsolicited card given to me shortly after my nomination to 
the Senate as a membership of any kind in the Ku-Klux 
Klan. I never used it. I did not even keep it. 

Before becoming a Senator I dropped the Klan. I have 





had nothing whatever to do with it since that time. I aban- 
doned it. 1 completely discontinued any association with the 
organization. I have never resumed it and never expect to 
do so. 

At no meeting of any organization, social, political or 
fraternal, have I ever indicated the slightest departure from 
my steadfast faith in the unfettered right of every American 
to follow his conscience in matters of religion. I have no 
sympathy with any organization or group which, anywhere 
or at any time, arrogates to itself the un-American power to 
interfere in the slightest degree with complete religious free- 
dom. No words have ever been or will ever be spoken by 
me, directly or indirectly, indicating that any native or 
foreign-born person in our free country should or could be 
restricted in his right to worship according to the dictates of 
his conscience. I have supported candidates for public office 
without regard to their faith. In my indorsement of appli- 
cants for governmental positions, I have acted without dis- 
crimination of any kind or character. 

I number among my friends many members of the col- 
ored race. I have watched the progress of its members with 
sympathy and admiration. Certainly they are entitled to the 
full measure of protection accorded to the citizenship of our 
country by our Constitution and our laws. 

Some of my best and most intimate friends are Catholics 
and Jews. Shortly after I moved to Birmingham, more than 
a quarter of a century ago, I formed one of the most valued 
friendships of my life with a son of Jewish faith. He was 
one of my closest associates and strongest political supporters. 
Months of our lives were spent together, much of the time 
in his home. He stood so nearly in the place of a father 
to me that, while in the Army in 1918, I designated this 
trusted Jewish friend as sole executor of my will. In my 
campaigns for public office his counsel and assistance were 
always mine. His widow, who was a guest in my home at 
the recent inauguration of President Roosevelt, was one of 
the first to congratulate me upon my nomination to be a 
justice of the Supreme Court. 

When this statement is ended my discussion of the ques- 
tion is closed. 

I believe the character and conduct of every public 
servant, great and small, should be subject to the constant 
scrutiny of the people. This must be true if a democracy 
serves its purpose. 

It is in this spirit that I now bid those who have been 
listening to me goodnight. 


The ABC of Racketeering 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Special Prosecutor, New York 
Over WJZ, October 3, 1937 


in the bakery racket. I am also going to talk about 

an attempted murder. 
Day before yesterday afternoon, on a New York City 
street, Max Rubin, an important witness in my investigation, 


-was shot in the back. The bullet struck his neck, passed 


Tis te ta I am going to talk about murder—murder 





through his head narrowly missing his brain. Tonight he 
still lies between life and death in a hospital. Upon the fragile 
thread of his life hangs evidence of the utmost importance to 
the people. 

For two years now I have been prosecuting rackets. 
Every chieftain of the underworld, who has been indicted 
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by my office, is in jail or is a fugitive from justice. The 
criminal underworld is afraid for the first time in twenty 
years. It has gone into hiding, waiting for the fight against 
organized crime to blow over. 

Today I have become a candidate for District-Attorney 
of New York County to see that trouble for the underworld 
does not blow over. I intend to see that the grip of the un- 
derworld is broken in the next four years. 

Max Rubin became a victim of assassins because he re- 
fused to take police protection which we offered him. He is 
the first of my witnesses to be harmed in two years of war 
against the racketeers. His former overlords, Lepke and 
Gurrah, are fugitives and at the very moment Rubin was 
shot, an airplane was flying here from California bringing 
back to justice Max Silverman, their chief lieutenant, whom 
we had at last tracked down to the luxurious estate where 
he had been hiding out at Palm Springs, California. The 
shot which struck down Max Rubin was the frightened act 
of a desperate criminal underworld. The racketeers have 
flung down their challenge. Tonight I accept that challenge. 

Let us first understand in plain language what a racket 
is. This word has been misused to describe every kind of 
a business fraud and everything which is sharp. In truth, 
the real meaning of the word “racket” is the regular extor- 
tion of moneys from businessmen, workers and others by 
means of bullets, force, terror and fear. 

Let us also understand what we mean by a racketeer. 
I expect to talk about this subject for the next four Sundays 
and so let us define it. Starting as a petty thief or thug, 
the racketeer is the product of a cynical society which usually, 
in the beginning, punished him for a petty crime, instead 
of giving him a real reformation. Then he was thrown 
back among his old associates again to earn his living by his 
wits. Having brains and ruthlessness, he rose to power to 
prey upon the society which failed in his reformation at the 
beginning. Since we are talking about the baking racket, let 
us trace the history of its bosses, the two greatest racketeers 
in this country, known everywhere as Lepke and Gurrah. 

Gurrah is a short, beetle-browed, bull-necked thug who 
was once a petty thief. Coarse, hoarse-voiced and violent, 
he was arrested for the first time in February, 1915, for 
malicious mischief and was discharged. He was again ar- 
rested in April of the same year and beat the rap. In August, 
1915, he was sent to the reformatory as a burglar. After 
that he served three additional terms in jail, but like all big 
shots, never since he rose to power has he been convicted of 
any crime. 

Gurrah was one of the first to realize that crime today 
must be organized—and that the big shot must stay removed 
from the actual sluggings and bombings. Teamed with 
Lepke, he gathered around him a band of assorted gangsters. 
He lived a life of luxury. He became a familiar figure in 
night clubs, at hockey games and at the race track. His 
clothes were costly and his habits expensive. 

Lepke is the brains of the team. He also started to 
build up a police record in 1915, when he was arrested for 
burglary and assault. Thereafter he served three terms in 
prison but none since he rose to power. 


Lepke is slimmer, acts like a respectable businessman, 
and until he became a fugitive lived in a luxurious apart- 
ment overlooking Central Park. He traveled about town in 
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a high-powered motorcar driven by a chauffeur and he patron- 
ized night clubs and race tracks. 

The sinister parallel between the careers of the two part- 
ners, Lepke and Gurrah, began to develop about twenty years 
ago when they teamed up as free-lance sluggers who sold 
their services in industrial disputes to the highest bidder. 
They began to emerge from obscurity as ranking members 
of the “Little Augie” mob in the late Nineteen Twenties. 
Then “Little Augie” was left to die under a rain of bullets 
on a New York street, and Lepke and Gurrah, with their 
partner Curley, had a clear field. Next Curley disappeared 
and lies, it is said, in concrete at the bottom of the East River. 

Over the dead bodies of their former masters—Little 
Augie and Curley—Lepke and Gurrah stepped into a posi- 
tion of power which has never since been challenged in the 
great industrial rackets which they dominated. Their names 
are almost a legend. When a gorilla calls upon a businessman 
and says “I am from L. & G.,” the victim asks no questions. 

In the garment industry, the flour, the baking, the truck- 
ing, and many others, just the word that the visitor comes 
from “The Boys,” is a message of terror. 

Lepke and Gurrah are no longer police characters. Oh, 
no, they wouldn’t think of carrying a gun or getting into 
any trouble. They graduated from all that years ago. Of 
course, if someone caused them trouble, they might drop a 
hint to one of their subordinates that they didn’t like that 
person, but they wouldn’t think of being direct participants 
in his murder. That would be the private venture of some 
one of the boys on the payroll who would never squeal, even 
if caught. 

As their power grew, they decided back in 1931, to 
take over the flour, trucking, and baking industries. The 
machine-controlled District-Attorneys of this county, with 
their politically picked assistants were sleeping peacefully. 
No one would think of tracing the operation of rackets up 
to their bosses. It was undoubtedly safe to expand. Now 
that is a matter of public record and sworn testimony. 

Back in 1931, Lepke himself began it by sending for a 
businessman to tell him that he was going to be his partner. 
The businessman refused. Agents of Lepke visited the busi- 
nessman and made threats, and again that businessman re- 
fused, and courageously made a complaint against Lepke and 
his henchmen, charging them with attempted extortion. 
Lepke disappeared conveniently for a while but two others 
stood trial, and on their record of that case, there appears 
in the sworn testimony the statement made by Lepke himself. 
I quote it: “It means to us a lot of money, maybe millions 
of dollars. In the flour industry, we have got the jobbers 
and the truckmen and the next will be the bakers and we 
are going to make it a big thing.” 

Public notice was served as a matter of public record, 
in New York, that an industry was about to be taken over. 
That promise was fulfilled. Lepke finally came back and 
operations went ahead. The gorillas invaded a labor union 
in the flour trucking field and gave orders. From then on, 
they said strikes were to be called when they gave the or- 
ders, and would be called off only after the businessmen had 
paid a large extortion. Rights of the workers were to be ig- 
nored. The gansters would set up a trade association in every 
field with lawyers and front men. And they did. 

But after a year or so there was trouble. The president 
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should. And so, one night, in September, 1934, there was a 
conference of the racket Flour Truckmen’s Association. 
There were fourteen men seated around a table in a room 
in a restaurant on Avenue A. Some one walked in and mur- 
dered William Snyder in cold blood. The police arrested a 
man named Morris Goldis. After the case had been fumbled 
in the office of the District-Attorney of New York County, 
Goldis was dismissed in the Magistrate’s Court. His own 
brother than became the president of the union, and an asso- 
ciate named Schorr was continued as the business agent of the 
union, and the racket marched forward. The members of 
that union never had a chance, and no employer had a chance. 

Another industry was subdued. The price of flour 
trucking went up. Employers were forced to pay shakedowns 
of over $1,000,000. The mob added the pastry and pie divi- 
sions of the baking industry to the racket and then gradu- 
ally gained control of every factor in the City of New York 
in flour trucking and in making bread, pastry, rolls, cakes and 
pies. Every -citizen of New York paid the price and every 
businessman and every worker in the field felt the terror 
and knew that he was helpless. 

Why did he know that he was helpless? Because he 
knew the politically controlled District-Attorney of New 
York County would not, dare not and could not lift a 
finger. He knew that public notice had been served in sworn 
testimony that Lepke and Gurrah intended to “take over,” 
as they put it in the underworld, the industry. He knew that 
every headquarters of the mob and every phony trade asso- 
ciation operated by them, were operating brazenly, openly 
and as a matter of public notice, and the District-Attorney 
did not lift a finger. He knew that a murder had been com- 
mitted with impunity and the brother of the man arrested 
for the crime had then succeeded the murdered man as the 
subordinate of the gangsters in the actual operation of the 
racket. 





He knew Max Silverman, the general in charge of 
that racket for Lepke and Gurrah, lived in luxury in Sea 
Gate, Coney Island, and walked the streets with apparent 
immunity. For ten years Lepke and Gurrah had been the 
greatest industrial racketeers in New York. For twenty years 
they and their predecessors had gone uninvestigated and un- 
touched by the District-Attorney; the only officer who could 
break the racket if he could and would. 

Two years ago my office was set up by the Governor 
to do the job the District-Attorney had failed to do. This was 
one of the first rackets we tackled. But such was the terror 
of the victims that it has taken almost two years to break it. 
Early last Spring, a charge was filed by my office in coopera- 
tion with the same police who were available to the District- 
Attorney. The charges were filed against the cake and pie 
baking branch of the racket. Goldis, Schorr, Harold Silver- 
man, the son of Max, and Benjamin Spivack, the lawyer who 
guided the work with legal brains, were arrested, tried and 
convicted. 

Max Silverman, a principal of the racket, was a fugitive 
from justice. In the Summer, Lepke and Gurrah were in- 
dicted by my office for their operation of the garment racket 
and again last week for the baking racket. Today they are 
fugitives from justice in both. They have been blasted out 
of their luxurious lives of safety and comfort and they are 
“on the lam,” as they put it. The racket is broken, and an 
industry delivered from the mobsters. But there still remains 
one of the most important challenges ever delivered by the 
criminal underworld. 

Max Rubin is lying between life and death tonight. 
Max Rubin was a minor figure in the racket who turned 
State’s evidence and dared to refuse the police protection we 
offered him. And in his shooting we have the challenge. The 
underworld is desperately afraid. The structure of organ- 
ized crime in the city is about to crack up. 


Safety in Industry 


By LAMMOT puPONT, President duPont Co. 


At Regional Safety Conference Luncheon, Sponsored by the Philadelphia Safety Council 
September 21, 1937 


\ , Y HATEVER the title of my address to you may be, 
the subject is a plea for the scientific treatment of 
the safety problem. Scientific treatment of a prob- 

lem consists of the assembling of all the known facts having 

any bearing on the problem, the making of such deductions 
as are possible from the facts, testing these deductions by ex- 
periment and observation, then working out the best method 
of getting the desired end, and finally putting that method 
into effect. 

As contrasted with the scientific treatment, there may 
be mentioned two methods of treating the safety problem: 

First, abolishing the cause of the problem, which in both 
industrial and traffic safety is unthinkable; and second, at- 
tempting to legislate the desired results. Those who have 
been interested and active in public work have, I believe, 
learned that we cannot control or improve the morals of our 


people by law. This is accepted as a fact. Years ago we 
learned that we cannot effect temperance by law. In time, 
we will all come to the conclusion that we cannot effect 
safety, either industrial or in traffic, by legislation. J believe 
now we cannot do that. 

For a moment, let us examine why this is true. It seems 
to me it is because all three of these problems, morality, 
traffic safety and industrial safety, are mental—or psychologi- 
cal—in their nature. To improve our people in these respects 
we must get them to think more, to think better and to 
think on different lines. Laws, rules and regulations do not 
control our thoughts—in fact, tend to defeat the improve- 
ment of our thinking. A simple illustration of this latter 
statement is driving an automobile. The most important 
thing from the safety standpoint is for the driver to look 
where he is going. The mind does not resolve or analyze 
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what the eye sees if it is busy otherwise. If the mind is on 


the speed limit, the speed trap, the safety light, the traffic 


officer, or any other matters, it will not resolve or analyze 
the picture brought to it by the eye, or at least there will be 
a delay; and that delay may cause serious consequences, from 
the safety standpoint. If we expect the driver to drive 
safely, we must, insofar as possible, put him in a position to 
allow his mind to work on driving and nothing else. 

Under scientific treatment of the safety problem, the 
first thing is to find out how accidents happen; where, why, 
when and who. This means records covering all the facts 
‘ pertinent to the accident. This, I believe is now substantially 
done in connection with traffic safety and in most of the 
larger industrial establishments, but there is a whole host of 
smaller industrial plants where few, if any, records are kept. 
This is probably due to the supposed cost of the record- 
keeping, which, of course, becomes relatively more serious 
with the smaller business. It is another illustration of the 
disadvantage under which the small industrial establish- 
ment works, and another argument in favor of “Big Busi- 
ness,” which, in recent years, has come in for so much public 
criticism. 

The duPont Company’s experience indicates that, al- 
though safe tools, equipment and working places are essential, 
after these have been provided to a reasonable degree ; that is, 
a degree which the average Manager would insist on with- 
out question—most of the accidents which subsequently oc- 
cur are due to not looking or not thinking. It follows, then 
that we must educate our workmen to look and to think. 
It seems obvious that if we desire to make a workman watch 
his machine, so that he will not allow it to operate in a man- 
ner which will injure him, or somebody else, we should not 
put up a sign LOOK AT YOUR MACHINE; for the 
presence of the sign induces him to refrain from looking 
at his machine. It seems to me the same principle is involved 
in traffic safety. At a crossroad we desire to have the driver 
look to see if any traffic is approaching before he attempts 
the crossing. If we put up a sign, indicating the presence of 
a cross road, we are distracting his attention from the very 
thing which we wish him to think about. The more logical 
or scientific treatment would be to place something at the 
crossroad which would draw his attention to that point. 

It follows from what has been said before that when 
education is to be undertaken, or when an effort is made to 
improve the thinking with respect to safety, it should be done 
at a time when the effort will not distract the mind of the 
individual when it should be concentrated on the work at 
hand. The kind of effort meeting these requirements is 
through leaflets, talks, rallies, lectures, published records, 
competitive contests and prizes. 

I would like to tell you in some greater detail what 
the duPont Company has done along these lines. 

In order to take advantage of the competitive spirit 
between plants, or departments of a large plant, several dif- 
ferent types of safety contests have been employed by the 
duPont Company to arouse and sustain employee interest in 
safety. One of the first contests which was inaugurated by 
the Company is known as the “Awards for No-Accident 
Records.” This is an outgrowth of the original plan which 
went into effect early in 1923. At that time several duPont 
plants and departments began to have long “no-accident” 
records, and Mr. Irenee duPont, then President, agreed per- 





sonally to recognize any record made by a plant of the Com- 
pany which equalled or bettered a rather remarkable one 
which a certain plant had accomplished. This recognition, 
known as the “President’s No-Accident Award,” consisted 
of small prizes for each employee or a single group prize for 
the plant as a whole, depending upon the wishes of the em- 
ployees. The goals for these prizes were based upon the 
plants, laboratories, or construction jobs operating certain 
definite periods without a tabulatable major injury. The 
classifications were determined by the number of exposure 
hours per month, each class being required to operate a cer- 
tain number of calendar days without a tabulatable major 
injury. The goals established were thought at that time to 
be so high that they would be difficult to attain. However, in 
about five years, nineteen plants equalled or bettered the so- 
called outstanding “no-accident” record. During the latter 
part of 1927 this particular plan was revised in order to pro- 
vide additional goals so that the employees’ interest might be 
retained after they had won the single prize. 

The plan then became known as “The Awards for No- 
Accident Records” and three prizes were offered, a General 
Manager’s Prize, a President’s Prize, and a Board of Direc- 
tors’ Prize, which the plants could win in succession by ex- 
tending their records. If the records were broken after win- 
ning either of the first two prizes, the next prize could be 
won after the plant operated the required length of time for 
that prize. As of September 1, 1937, 75 plants have won the 
old President’s Prize and the New General Manager’s Prize; 
42 plants have won the President’s Prize under the new 
plan; and 13 plants have won the Board of Directors’ Prize 
once, 4 a second time, and 2 a third time. 

Some very outstanding no-accident records have been 
established during the operation of this plan which is still 
in effect, the most outstanding one being that made by the 
Old Hickory Rayon Plant which operated a total of 11,362,- 
000 man exposure hours with approximately 4,000 employees 
without a time-losing injury; thereby establishing the world’s 
best “no-accident” record known. 

In 1926 and 1927 a very constructive safety campaign 
was launched on duPont plants known as the “Safety Poster 
Contest.” Its object was to teach the employees to recognize 
unsafe conditions and unsafe practices and their proper 
remedy. Briefly, it consisted of a number of contest posters 
based upon the chief causes of major injuries which had oc- 
curred on our plants in past years and unsatisfactory plant 
conditions which were found by our fire and safety inspectors. 
Two types of posters were used; negative posters on which 
the conditions just mentioned were portrayed, and positive 
posters showing the unsatisfactory or dangerous conditions 
properly safe-guarded or eliminated. In all, 104 unsafe prac- 
tices or conditions likely to result in personal injuries or fires 
were shown. The posters portrayed six typical plant scenes. 
Of approximately 15,000 eligible employees, 11,000 actually 
took part in this contest. 

Following this, other contests were initiated, all with 
the idea of arousing and sustaining employee interest and at 
the same time educating them. The soundness and effective- 
ness of this activity has been proved, for the frequency rate 
has been reduced over 87% since 1925. In other words, the 
number of major or tabulatable injuries has been reduced 
from a little more than 26 per thousand employees in 1925 
to about 4 per thousand employees during the first six months 
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in 1937. Employment during this period increased over 
400%. This accomplishment is mentioned to encourage you. 
It is positive proof that consistent, constructive effort and, 
may I add, constant, cooperate effort, will prevent personal 
injuries. 

Then, for several years an annual inter-plant contest, 
known as the “No-Accident Month,” was held and this was 
extended to a three-month inter-plant contest in 1934 which 
became so popular that it was immediately followed by an- 
other three-month contest that same year. These contests 
produced some very remarkable results; for example, from 
62 to 79 plants worked each contest period without experi- 
encing tabulatable major injuries, which at that time was 
considered quite outstanding. However, as will be brought 
out, these records have been materially bettered in more 
recent years. 

The third type of contest which we have found effective 
was an Inter-Plant Contest for the “finding and elimination 
of unsafe practices” and the “uncovering and remedying of 
unsafe conditions.” All plants, laboratories, construction 
jobs, warehouses, etc., participated. The contest extended 
from January Ist to June 30, 1935. During this contest, 
11,685 unsafe practices were noted and reported by our em- 
ployees (no foremen or other members of the supervisory 
staff were allowed to participate) and 11,255 were recorded 
at the end of the contest as having been corrected. The em- 
ployees also reported 44,151 unsafe conditions which they 
noted in the buildings where they worked or around the 
plant, and at the end of the contest 37,759 were reported as 
corrected. 

You may ask what effect this contest had on our per- 
sonal injury experience during the six month period. With- 
out even mentioning the desirability of reducing personal 
injuries during this contest, the number of major injuries 
was reduced 50% (or one-half) as compared to the number 
occurring during the same six month period of the previous 
year. Therefore, it must be evident that the employees’ recog- 
nition of, and reporting of, unsafe practices and unsafe con- 
ditions and their elimination or correction occupies a most 
important place in any safety program. 

When considering “unsafe practices” don’t assume that 
they are indulged in only by payroll or time clock employees. 
Those reported during the contest referred to, included super- 
visors as well as foremen; included operating procedure which 
had not been thoroughly studied, from the standpoint of 
safety, and which in some instances required employees to 
follow what a careful study indicated might be unsafe prac- 
tices; included improper and poorly arranged equipment, the 
use of which involved undesirable or unsafe acts on the part 
of certain employees; as well as many unsafe practices which 
the employees themselves committed or saw their fellow 
worker indulge in. In the main, however, unsafe practices, 
which should be corrected, relate primarily to employees do- 
ing things thoughtlessly, carelessly, seldom intentionally, al- 
though disobedience frequently results in unsafe practices 
which have caused serious injuries. 

May I give you the results of these and many similar 
efforts: 

In order to judge the results, one must have a compari- 
son of the record after the efforts have been made, with a 
similar record before. For this purpose, I am teking the 
record of the years 1922 to 1926 inclusive, and compare 





that average with the record of 1936. I select the period 
1922-1926, not because it was one of particular success or 
failure; that is, not a period of good performance or bad 
performance, but it was about 1924 that the duPont Company 
vigorously adopted a course of safety protection based on the 
effort to secure the effective cooperation of the men them- 
selves. To show you that this period from 1922 to 1926 was 
not a bad period, I would first like to compare its results 
with the average of three years from 1912 to 1914, which 
happens to be as far back as the record I have at the time 
goes. During the 1912 period, the duPont Company’s fatal- 
ity rate; that is, the number of fatalities per million hours 
work, was .94; whereas in the 1922 period, the fatality 
rate was .47; about half as great. 

During the 1912 period, the frequency; that is, the 
number of major injuries per million hours work, was 36.78 ; 
whereas in the 1922 period, the frequency rate was 10.66; 
about one-third as great. 

During the 1912 period, the severity rate; that is, the 
days lost through injuries per thousand hours’ work, was 
8.16, and in the 1922 period the severity rate was 4.10, 
or about half as great as the earlier period. 

Thus, you will note that during the period 1912 to 
1922-1926, the accident record was improved by reducing 
the rate to one-half or one-third of what it had been. Dur- 
ing this period, safety activity through the Company was 
considerable, but we had not really gotten to work on this 
principle of cooperative effort. 

Now, in comparing the records of the periods 1922 to 
1926, with the year 1936, we find that the fatality rate was 
reduced from .47 to .07; that is, to about one-seventh of the 
former rate. The frequency rate was reduced from 10.66 
to 1.80, or to about one-sixth of the previous record; and 
the severity rate was reduced from 4.10 to .53, or to about 
one-eighth of the previous record. Please note, and fix it 
firmly in your mind, that these reductions are not by one- 
seventh, one-sixth and one-eighth, but to those comparatively 
small fractions of the injuries that had been experienced 
before. 

I know that some of you will think, on reflecting upon 
these figures, that there must have been some general trend 
in industrial work which contributed largely to these astound- 
ing results. That is true. Fortunately, the whole world is 
becoming more “safety minded,” but I happen to have a 
comparative record of the accident statistics of nine large 
industrial plants during the year 1925, as compared with the 
year 1936. I find that for these ten companies, among which 
the duPont Company was included, the frequency rate fell 
from 21.30 in 1926 to 7.64 in 1936; a reduction to about 
one-third of what it had been. At the same time, the severity 
rate fell from 2.00 to 1.49; a comparatively small reduc- 
tion. Thus, as indicated by comparison of duPont with the 
average of these nine companies, there must have been some- 
thing unusual in the accident prevention work conducted by 
our company, and it is my firm belief that the difference is 
due to its effort to secure co-operation of the men; that is, 
to get the men to thinking about the problems themselves. 
I would commend that procedure to anyone interested in any 
kind of safety work. 

Some of you may be wondering if the results obtained 
from the safety work, carried on by the duPont Company, 
constitute what might be called a good investment. The 
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answer is “Yes.” At the present time from 76 to 87 plants 
and operations operate each month without experiencing a 


. time-losing injury. In addition, based upon the average an- 


nual frequency and severity rates over a six-year period from 
1920 to 1925 inclusive, it is estimated that the improvement 
in safety during the eleven and one-half years following 


1925 has prevented about 300 fatalities, over 500 permanent 
partial disabilities, and nearly 6,000 temporary disability 
major injuries. This reduction in suffering, maiming of 
employees, and loss of life, warrants all the time, effort and 
expense involved in carrying on the duPont Company’s work 
to prevent personal injuries. 


Convincing vs. Liquidating Our Opponents 


By HAROLD W. DODDS, President Princeton University 
At Opening Exercises, September 28, 1937 


T this moment the world finds itself in deepening fear 
and increasing tension. Storms of violence have 
broken out in the Far East, Spain continues her tragic 

path to national suicide, and clouds of war hang low else- 
where. 

Probably never before in the world’s history has the 
average man been so aware of danger to the civilization of 
his time. One startling aspect of this awareness has been the 
development of a collective distrust of intelligence and the 
exaltation of emotional impulses. Over wide expanses of the 
world’s surface, “passion leads, intellect can only follow.” 
Reason is too feeble, we are told, for the respect of strong 
men. Where pagan instincts have gained the ascendency, it 
is but natural that those laboriously acquired standards and 
ideals which are the hallmark of true civilization should be 
derided and persecuted. Even an optimist must admit, if he 
be thoughtful, that no one can yet predict where the de- 
humanizing, flight from reason to earlier and more deeply 
ingrained patterns of primitive behavior will lead us. 

As our present difficulties appear to be of our own 
making, so do they turn chiefly on the problems of man’s 
proper relation to his fellows, or in modern parlance, the 
relation of the individual to society. In the current mood of 
perplexity one sometimes hears expressions of envy of the 
placid, communal life of ants or bees, which appear to have 
settled their social questions so effectively. But one’s ad- 
miration cools when one remembers that the reason that ants 
or bees cooperate is, in the words of a recent writer, because 
they do not have free will, because they cannot direct their 
own actions but must behave in accordance with inexorable 
instincts. For man, on the other hand, no such regimented 
course of action has been laid out; his conduct is less 
canalized. He is free to make mistakes; he “must learn how 
to behave.” Since their action is mechanical, the bees are 
relieved of the necessity of improving their behavior, but 
the price they pay is blind obedience to the dictatorship of 
mechanized instincts. Even though he be destroyed in the 
end because in the final test it is found that he did not learn 
enough, man’s life of conscious effort to learn is preferable 
to that. 

If I were asked to state in one phrase the most critical 
unsolved task facing civilized man today in the long process 
of learning how to behave, I should frame it as follows: 
How can we construct a scheme of life in which social change 
can be accomplished peacefully, without recourse to the vio- 
lence of war and revolution into which our instincts re- 
peatedly lead us? 





Change, it is often remarked, is the first law of life. 
Therefore, since change they must, why cannot societies and 
peoples change peacefully in accordance with rational con- 
siderations? Of course moderate changes are taking place 
continuously, but again and again peaceful adjustments have 


been insufficient to prevent those recurring crises which peri- | 


odically explode in war or revolution. Throughout history 
these two catastrophic agents have served as the ultimate 
means of social metabolism. Or, to change the figure, the 
results of peaceful change by rational methods being so 
meager, violent convulsions have occurred from time to time 
which have driven the social molecules into new combinations 
when the old combinations had become intolerable, but 
without assurance that the new combinations were as rich 
in possibilities for happiness as the old. 

In my opinion this is a correct analysis of past experi- 
ence. Must it ever be thus? 

Violence, as everyone knows, has its philosophical de- 
fenders. While some merely say that war is inevitable, 
others go farther and assert with Nietschze that it is not only 
a biological necessity but a moral duty. Another school 
finds in social revolution the inescapable means of bringing 
“man nearer to the fulfillment of his destiny,” justifying vio- 
lence on the ground that political democracy is so rigged 
against change as to render peaceful methods hopeless. 

But let no one be deceived by romantic notions of the 
purifying nature of national or class violence. War and 
revolution are costly; they do not advance progress, they set 
it back. In support of this viewpoint a European authority 
has recently cited the example of France and the long period 
of recovery which was necessary following the French Revo- 
lution, if indeed even today that nation has fully recovered 
from the set-back which the Revolution gave her. By con- 
trast may be cited the advantage which England gained by 
her ability to avoid revolution in the decades during which 
the resources of other nations were consumed by internal 
strife. For even the most materialistic reasons, the sensible 
thing is for civilized states to abandon violence in favor 
of peaceful change. 

But millions do not think so, and it is a mark of their 
stupidity that, in a world torn by technological invention and 
baffled by the difficulties of post-war reconstruction, such 
multitudes of people have united in a revolt against reason 
in favor of the enthronement of instinct, particularly racial 
and group instinct in its bellicose form. Force has become the 
master builder. “We think with our blood,” shouts Hitler. 
“Until recently,” writes one historan, “civilization and states- 
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manship consisted in finding the ways and the means to over- 
come the primitive instinct by law, by compromise, by every 
effort at a peaceful and friendly settlement.” Now, he adds, 
“people do not try to convince their adversaries . . . they 
liquidate them,” a fundamentally irrational solution. 

Now every college student should know by this time why 
the early hopes regarding the blessings which political democ- 
racy woud bring were not realized. Those hopes were 
grounded on an imperfect psychology; viz., the belief that 
once universal suffrage was established voters would be guided 
by rational impulses. The verdict of the ballot box, said the 
rationalists, would be a reasoned decision because it would be 
the resultant of many individual, intellectual judgments 
formed in an untrammeled atmosphere of free discussion. 
Unfortunately experience proved this to be false. Men, it 
was learned, mark their ballots in most irrational ways, tend- 
ing to vote prejudices and shallow resentments rather than 
reasoned conclusions. A newer and more realistic psychology 
has pointed out that unreasoned impulses are often stronger 
than reasoned self-interest; that political decisions (as all 
decisions in life) have strong emotional foundations; that 
the force of logic may play a small part in winning an elec- 
tion or arriving at an individual basis for action. 

Nevertheless the realization that important public deci- 
sions are colored by powerful, even primitive, emotions en- 
hances rather than invalidates the need for intelligence in 
human affairs, particularly in this day when governments 
throughout the world are penetrating into all sectors of ex- 
perience and when public opinion is reflecting, correctly or 
incorrectly, the full force of the aspirations of the common 
man. 

The possibility that the civilized world will reach 
eventually a basis of peaceful change and thus expel forever 
the degrading social waste of war and revolution rests upon 
tnan’s ability to exalt the intellect and repress or redirect 
irrational but deeply ingrained instincts of violence. ‘The 
modern revolt against reason transposes the proper order of 
human impulses. There is no basis for belief that such trans- 
position need endure and that by taking thought civilization 
cannot divert agressive instincts from destructive into con- 
structive channels. If only it will take thought! 

In conclusion, to those of you this day beginning a new 






college year, a special word regarding the application of these 
principles to your own lives. For America in particular, suc- 
cess or failure rests with her college students, of whom she 
boasts more than one million annually enrolled in institutions 
of higher learning. The essence of a college course should be 
the opportunity to learn to think. If this purpose is to be 
accomplished, high standards of scholastic endeavor are indis- 
pensable. For this reason it is the duty of every undergradu- 
ate to meet his scholastic obligations to the best of his ability. 
It takes character to do this, as it requires character to think 
in any line. 

Of course we know that a man’s intellect does not oper- 
ate in a vacuum, but in a setting of emotional activity which 
helps to make up the rounded personality. Therefore it is a 
function of the thought-process to evaluate our feelings so 
that we may understand which of them are valuable and help- 
ful and which are obstructive to the enduring happiness of 
the race. With this in mind, the modern college does not 
neglect the training of the emotions. Your success or fail- 
ure in the classroom is a training in the emotions. The wide 
program of extra-curricular activities so abundantly provided 
at a place such as Princeton is important becayse it will help 
you towards a sound emotional adjustment to your fellows 
and to the world about you. Four years in the classroom and 
on the campus should engender confidence in the authority of 
your intellect while enabling you to judge between the valid 
emotional life which sustains reason and the opposite which 
drags it down. 

Intelligence at times may be an imperfect instrument; 
prejudices and unconscious desire may mar its dictates and 
distort its motives, but at bottom it is our only hope. Unless 
we can believe that mankind can discover truth and move 
towards it as he profits by experience, we must confess that 
the final end is chaos. The world will lose all semblance of 
sanity if it ceases to believe that the mass of mankind will 
embrace truth if they have a reasonable opportunity to learn 
what it is. Only by emphasizing the rational side of man 
and the desirability of its final victory in the struggle for 
supremacy can civilization substitute peaceful change for the 
frightful costs of violence. Only by discovering enduring 
methods of peaceful change can the civilization we know es- 
cape destruction at the hands of a new Dark Ages. 


The Attack on the Legal Profession 


By FREDERICK H. STINCHFIELD, President, American Bar Association 


Broadcast from Kansas City, 


believable power. You will see its bearing shortly. 

This power is almost beyond the possibility of com- 
prehension of you and me, average citizens. ‘There is little 
that he cannot do if he chooses to exercise all his powers. In 
addition to that, his personal influence with millions of peo- 
ple is almost beyond measure. It is human nature that it be 
so. All of us ask for leaders; we wish to wholly trust some- 
one; we wish to depend on the strength of one or a few. We 
feel safer doing so. The feeling is the basis of government; 


Ti President of the United States has quite un- 


Missouri, September 24, 1937 


yes, and of religion too. You and I can talk to but a few. He 
has the world as his listeners. He chooses for speaking, what 
hour and what day he will. 

I shall ask you to test those statements as to his powers 
and influence, by examining your own feelings; it will make 
no difference whether you are one who believes or distrusts 
the doctrines which he supports. The very position he occu- 
pies as the head of the richest and most powerful nation of 
the earth, gives immeasurable power; but let me remind you 
of other weapons which increase many-fold that power at- 
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tached to his position. Several years ago the enormous sum 
of four billion, eight hundred and eighty million dollars was 
put at the almost absolute discretion of the President of the 
United States; he was to spend it as he would. Since then, 
other billions have been put under his control also for dis- 
tribution amongst our one hundred and thirty million people. 
Can you grasp the significance of five, six, seven, eight billion 
dollars? The figures have been beyond my comprehension, 
just as figures; but translated into dollars, I can but think of 
them as of the myriad stars in the heavens. You will recall 
that through his agents, these unbelievable sums have been 
distributed to millions of citizens, sometimes for relief, some- 
times for public works, in connection with crop control, to 
state governments, to local municipalities, and in numberless 
other ways. I shall not take the time to detail all the places 
where these billions of dollars can be distributed. You will 
bear in mind that the President appoints, or through his sub- 
ordinates controls the appointment of, an endless number of 
people in public position; that there are some eight hundred 
or nine hundred thousand people employed by the Federal 
government, not counting the Army, Navy, or the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

All this is a very incomplete outline of the limitless 
powers of the President of the United States. 

I am speaking to you as a lawyer; you know what the 
President has said of the profession. He has taken no dis- 
tinction between individuals. He doesn’t say that there are 
good as well as bad in the profession. I remind you of the 
President's immense powers so that you may fully realize how 
unequal in weapons for the battle would be a struggle be- 
tween the President and the lawyers. We have no chance of 
survival in that struggle whatever, except one: it is that the 
people of the United States have faith in our claims that we 
wish the best for our country. For from you flow alike all his 
power and all our unofficial influence. On very many occa- 
sions the President has expressed what seems to amount to a 
hatred of the entire legal profession; one must believe that 
this seeming hatred arises out of the fact that the lawyers are 
those in whom he finds the greatest difficulty in controlling, 
either by persuasion or edicts, their thoughts or their actions. 

Permit me to enlarge somewhat upon the inferior arma- 
ment of the profession of the law in its struggle against any 
such power. You know perhaps that there are only 160,000 
of us in practice, probably less. You will realize that of that 
number, several thousand are themselves employed directly 
or indirectly by the Federal government. Some of them and 
all the rest of us are our own masters, insist upon thinking 
our own thoughts, saying what we believe, and opposing any- 
body who goes counter to what we think the best interests of 
the United States. But in this, we are without political 
power. And too, we have little property. We have few 
people working for us. We cannot offer you money or posi- 
tion. We cannot promise you changes which will result in 
increase of your own personal income. All that we have is 
such influence as you permit to us because of the knowledge 
and experience we have, our capacity to do things, and the 
ends which we seek for our country. We have no power to 
threaten you, nor can we promise you anything. We have no 
selfish ends to serve. It is for you to determine whose views 
you will accept. 

You will want to know in making your decision how 
Americans who have preceded you have honored this profes- 























































sion of the law whose numbers are so few; what Americans 
have done for 150 years proves a great deal. We ourselves 
understand how, in individual cases, when the welfare of the 
United States is not at stake, you often feel towards a lawyer. 
We all know that in any litigation one party must always 
lose. It is quite human that he who loses should dislike, not 
merely his opponents, but also those who work for him in- 
cluding his lawyer. But you also know that every rule of 
ethics, loyalty and devotion requires that a lawyer give the 
best he can for the man who employs him. You wouldn’t 
have it otherwise as to your own lawyer. Let’s discard the 
everyday lawsuit, and think of the profession as a whole. 
The evidence proves conclusively that for one hundred and 
fifty years America as a people has placed the greatest of 
trust in lawyers. You have loved the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. You have thrilled at the charges made against 
those British officials who arbitrarily taxed the American 
Colonies and deprived them of their rights; against the men 
who, in those days, as public officials, had immense power. 
That Declaration of Independence was signed by fifty-six 
men. It was written by a lawyer, and of those who signed, 
twenty-five were of the profession of the law. Then came the 
Constitution of the United States. A distinguished English- 
man said of it very many years ago: 


“ce 


. . the American Constitution is . . . the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” 


It has been the foundation for our liberties. It has kept 
away from us the ills of arbitrary government. Fifty-five 
men were engaged in the preparation of that Constitution; 
thirty-two of them were lawyers. The laws of this country 
thereafter for 150 years, made pursuant to the Constitution 
of the United States and tr maintain the liberties sought by 
the Declaration of Independence, were made by Congress. 
Almost five-sevenths of all men who made those laws, have 
been lawyers. In making calculations, I have examined the 
make-up of Congress during five of the great crises that have 
occurred in the United States since the Constitution was 
adopted. There were during that time 2,122 men in Con- 
gress. Of that number, 1,482 were lawyers. Of thirty-one 
Presidents who have signed or vetoed those laws, twenty- 
three have been lawyers. 

Whatever therefore America is, whatever liberties she 
has retained, whatever prosperity she has accomplished, have 
been done under laws which were the work of lawyers. You 
have sometimes felt the press of bad times. You have had 
too little property, too little income, too little clothing, too 
few amusements. But in spite of that, you are still more 
vitally interested in knowing whether you would have been 
as well off had you been in some other part of the world. 
Some statistics on international conditions have been gath- 
ered by the League of Nations. In 1930, the most recent 
calculation available, the real wages of him who labors in 
the United States had purchasing power greater than in the 
eight great European nations selected for comparison, in 
ratios varying from two to one, to five to one. Based on the 
purchasing power of twenty-three necessary items of food, 
there is a comparison favorable to the United States, varying 
from five to three, to four to one. Wages earned in America 
buy, of the necessary foods, out of his day’s wage, four times 
as much as the wages of the laborer in Italy, three times as 
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much as in Germany. Does it seem to you, with those figures 
in your mind, that the development of centralized power in 
Germany and It /y is what you wish? Do you desire to sur- 
render the liberties for which the American Revolution was 
fought, the distribution of powers into legislative, executive 
and judicial branches? 

You would be justified in wondering whether there 
can be hope of personal gain to lawyers in opposing the Presi- 
dent's wishes for centralization of power in Washington and 
the destruction of the Supreme Court. Consider this: the in- 
numerable controversial laws which have been written by the 
New Deal have given an immense amount of new work to 
lawyers. You know how often individuals and corporations 
have been in court of late years. Lawyers have represented 
them. They have been in court because the present Adminis- 
tration has passed laws invalid or questionable under the Con- 
stitution. If in fact lawyers were seeking selfish ends, they 
could but wish a continuance of this legislation which results 






in so much employment for lawyers. You may ask any 
accountant or any businessman for information as to how 
much he must employ lawyers nowadays as compared with 
what used to be necessary before the development of the 
innumerable forms of taxes and the passage of other strange 
laws now appearing on the statute books. You will find 
that the return to lawyers has been much assisted by such 
laws. Yet the lawyers oppose the continuance of those new 
enactments. It is to sustain those taxes and those strange 
laws, that the present Administration is fighting; and in 
that fight lies one of the reasons why so much opposition is 
offered to the profession of law. I challenge any man, who- 
ever he may be or however powerful he may be, to outline 
concretely, not in generalities, what selfish ends lawyers have 
to obtain in opposing the present Administration and particu- 
larly its apparent determination to destroy the Supreme 


Court of the United States as we have heretofore known that 
Court. 


The Liberal Attitude in Life 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR, President, Yale University 
Inaugural address, New Haven, October 8, 1937 


by our forefathers, which it is our duty and privilege 

to maintain and develop, so that it may be passed on to 
future generations, unimpaired in spirit, enlarged in useful- 
ness. Of the nature of that trust there can be no question. 
We are bound to devote ourselves to the enrichment of learn- 
ing and the enlightenment of men, for the guidance of the 
mind and spirit of the nation. From this obligation nothing 
can absolve us. 

The opportunity is as bright as our duty is compelling. 
The generosity of loyal benefactors has endowed Yale with 
great material resources, which enable us confidently to plan 
our intellectual and spiritual mission. We are inheritors of 
academic traditions beyond price, which have come down 
to us from the wisdom of our predecessors. These physical 
and spiritual legacies have been multiplied during the last 
sixteen years. We are under especial obligations to President 
Angell, who in a period of extraordinary material growth 
devoted himself without respite to the scholarly purposes of 
the university and discovered the means to prosecute them 
actively. We who worked under him would emphasize the 
extent of the debt Yale owes to this great figure in American 
education and we pay him our tribute. 

We are a university with a collegiate foundation. This 
fact involves devotion not merely to an increase of the world’s 
store of knowledge but to the training of the mind and char- 
acter of every member of the university. We are consecrated 
to learning, in the simplest meaning of the word—not to a 
mere abstraction, but to an intellectual and spiritual exercise. 
Our purpose is to furnish the approach to wisdom, by improv- 
ing the process of learning—and adjusting it to the changing 
conditions of the world we live in. 

To this purpose all the work of the university is sub- 
sidiary. As we plan each year or decade of university policy, 
we must subject every proposal to the test of its contribution 


Te us has been given a sacred trust, nobly established 


to the central design. We must carefully prune away un- 
profitable off-shoots so as to foster the main growth. Our 
criterion must be the quality of the fruit rather than the size 
of the plant, or the magnificence of early-decaying blossoms. 

I do not believe that we shall achieve this purpose 
through revolutionary steps, whether of educational phil- 
osophy or of administrative reorganization. We are at a point 
in Yale history where violent deflection from the charted 
course is not desirable. The opportunity calls for consolida- 
tion rather than expansion; the expenditure of efforts and 
resources upon existing processes of learning which will 
clearly hasten our progress; determined elimination of the 
mere appurtenances of academic life which may hinder it. 
Such a program is not spectacular. I am convinced that it is 
wise. 
Our first duty is to develop what may be termed the 
essential educational interests of Yale, whether by economies 
from within or gifts from without. We must strengthen the 


‘library, the laboratories and the museums. Enthusiasm and 


capacity in such development will stand as criteria of our 
academic wisdom. As the founders of 1701 clearly under- 
stood, these provide the raw materials of learning. Some of 
them may have dramatic quality—a Gutenberg Bible, a 
brontosaurus, a Gilbert Stuart. Others are quite unspec- 
tacular—forbidding monographs, parliamentary papers, tanks 
of chlorine, photographs, white rates in their cages. But they 
are the necessaries of scholarship, without which the arts 
and sciences grow mouldy. 

We must multiply our funds for fellowships and scholar- 
ships, especially in graduate work, enabling students of in- 
tellectual power and high character but of limited means 
to seek a Yale education. Such graduate fellowships will help 
to fulfill Yale’s obligation to scholarship in the abstract and 
also provide us with a reservoir of scholars from which to 
draw our faculty of the future. 
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For above everything else we need men for our faculty. 
Without enlarging the student body we must materially en- 
large the faculty, and every addition must assure us of 
improvement in quality. This should be the alpha and omega 
of university policy. Upon such: strengthening every sugges- 
tion of a bettered curriculum depends, and in place of it no 
paper-programme or administrative admonition will suffice. 

We need a larger faculty in order to ease the existing 
teaching burden and thus to provide opportunity for the indi- 
vidual faculty member to carry on advanced study. Without 
such opportunity his intellectual life and his teaching powers 
will dry up. We need more scholars especially on the faculties 
of our graduate and professional schools, to meet the neces- 
sities of learning in new fields that are being opened and de- 
mand exploration, as well as in the application of new 
methods to old problems, whether in the natural, physical or 
social sciences. Pride in the recent development of these 
schools should crystallize our determination to carry on to 
new levels of distinction. 

Chiefly we need a larger faculty for the undergraduates, 
in order to develop plans for giving to the individual student 
personal supervision in his studies, plans to which I am my- 
self committed. The most important and the most successful 
single accomplishment in Yale’s history of the past sixteen 
years has been the establishment of the undergraduate col- 
leges. They have revived old and created new values, cul- 
tural and social. They have also provided us with a match- 
less opportunity for stimulating the student to appreciation 
of intellectual values, and this it is our duty actively to cap- 
italize. I do not intend that the colleges should assume the 
educational functions now exercised by the departments; but 
I am convinced that they can and must work with the depart- 
ments in helping the student to meet the requirements laid 
down by the faculty. Given the necessary man power and 
utilizing the opportunity inherent in the colleges, we can 
create a teaching force in Yale which will never have been 
rivaled. 

It goes without saying that the quality of the faculty is of 
greater importance than its size. The primary test of the 
men we appoint must be a consuming devotion to the ideals 
of scholarship. By scholarship I understand a disciplined and 
instructed enthusiasm for learning, so intense that it must be 
imparted to others, consciously or unconsciously, whether by 
the mere force of example, through the production of books, 
to a small group in the laboratory or around the table, or, in 
different form, to the large lecture class. Among the men we 
seek there can be no distinction between the so-called 
“researcher” and so-called “teacher.” Our ideal is Chaucer’s 
clerk: “Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” There will 
be different types of scholars on our faculty; some intensely 
interested in the difficulties of the dullard, others qualified 
to guide only the brilliant; some better fitted to understand 
men, others to understand things. But all should be filled 
with the same crusading spirit,—to foster learning and make 
it available to others; and in pursuance of this end, like our 
forefathers, “to scorn delights and live laborious days.” 

Such a spirit is the one sure defense against the greater 
danger a university faces, the insidious virus of self-content- 
ment. Yale must be vigilantly self-critical. We professors 
must be incessantly on our guard against the hypnotic drug 
of habit. Always there prowls around us the temptation to 
maintain ancient requirements of study because of the bother 





of change or the difficulty of administration. We must be- 
ware the tendency to utilize teaching methods which are con- 
venient to the teacher rather than conceived for the welfare 
of the student; the urge to pursue our research for the me- 
chanical exercise it gives us rather than the learning it gives 
to the world. I who have sinned, proclaim the danger. From 
it there is no guaranteed protection except the spirit of the 
faculty itself. 

In thus emphasizing the faculty I am not for a second 
forgetful of the students. It was for their training that 
Yale was founded. But they are brought here under false 
pretenses except we give them the highest type of teaching. 
To recognize this fact is not to ignore the values that come 
into student life from a variety of sources, often by-products. 
The riches of Yale’s social life, colored by the traditions, the 
poetry and the romance of the older Yale can be appreciated 
only by those who year by year watch the character of the 
individual student expand. There is no curriculum in any 
school of government that provides a course in good citizen- 
ship equal to those lessons in social responsibility here en- 
forced. By no means all of our undergraduate students will 
be able to achieve Phi Beta Kappa. Many, I hope, will be 
of the sort able to develop character and commonsense as 
a substitute for the more delicate mental processes. It is 
likely that they will learn more here from other men than 
from books. For such undergraduates Yale’s training in social 
responsibility is beyond estimate in value and must be pre- 
served. 

But I do not believe that the spiritual and social intangibles 
of Yale can permanently exist except as her eminence in the 
strictly educational field is maintained and developed. I am 
not speaking as the pedagogue puffing his own profession. 
This insistence upon teaching strength is the echo of the de- 
mands of the great body of the alumni, upon whose devotion 
we count and to whom we here must always hold ourselves 
responsible. We covet, as students, the sons of Yale gradu- 
ates; but whatever the devotion of the alumni we cannot 
expect to attract their sons except upon the assurance of the 
best imaginable faculty guidance. We owe it to the alumni, 
scattered throughout the nation, to see to it that the university 
sends out not merely men who are qualified to be good citi- 
zens but those who, having acquired wisdom, are capable 
of leading the mind of the nation. 

Nor can Yale men expect to lead the national mind with- 
out an understanding of it. We of the university seeking 
the peace that permits the pursuit of our main purpose of 
learning, must beware of the peril of isolation from the main 
currents of national thought and feeling. We have been 
given a position of extraordinary privilege on the under- 
standing that we justify it by our service to society. We shall 
certainly lose that position if in sequestered self-satisfaction 
we fail to redeem the debt under which our endowments 
have placed us. Our services to the nation may be of many 
kinds, but none will be more important than that given 
through educating our students to appreciate the needs of 
America. I do not know how this can be accomplished 
steadily and effectively save through the teaching of a wise 
and liberal-minded faculty. 

Even more insistent is the duty of meeting our obli- 
gations to the immediate community. These obligations we 
acknowledge and solemnly promise to fulfill. Yale owes her 
legal existence to a charter from the state and we recognize 
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a special responsibility for the education of the sons of 
Connecticut. We owe our physical existence on this spot 
to the invitation extended by New Haven. We remember the 
educational privilege that the citizens promised themselves 
in bringing Yale here. We pledge ourselves to maintain and 
develop that privilege to the utmost of our ability. We must 
constantly study effective lines of co-operative effort by uni- 
versity, state and city. We may even hope to provide, from 
time to time, magistrates for our chief executive offices. But 
our greatest contribution to the community will lie in the 
assurance that here the sons of the citizens will find as 
effective a group of teachers as in any spot of the country; 
that they are fortunate to be Connecticut-born, since nowhere 
else will they find a better chance of education; that the 
very names, New Haven, Conn., by natural association with 
Yale shall connote the highest distinction in learning. 

We are a university; that is, we are all members of a 
body dedicated to a single cause. There must be among us 
distinctions of function, but there can be no division of pur- 
pose. Corporation, administrative officers, faculties are all 
working together for a single end—the improvement of 
learning. Upon the faculties falls the responsibility for carry- 
ing out university policies. Upon them, as those immediately 
involved in the academic process, depend the vigor and use- 
fulness of the institution. In recognition of such facts the 
principle of faculty responsibility has become traditional 
at Yale. I inherited that tradition, was brought up in it, 
and I believe in it. It operates effectively just so long as the 
assumption upon which it rests remains valid; the assumption 
of a company of scholars not so much working for the 
university as themselves, each an essential member of the 
university, as the heart is of the body, interested not in pre- 
rogatives but in scholarly service, militant in the defense of 
learning, self-sacrificing in any conflict between particular 
interests and those of Yale as a whole. 

The principle of faculty responsibility cannot imply an 
absence of central control or an abdication of leadership by 
university officers. Conflicts of interest among schools and 
departments are inevitable; they are a symptom of healthy if 
sometimes bothersome vitality, but they have to be settled 
and there must be authority for the decision. Nor can the 
president assume merely the role of moderator. His should 
be the duty to awaken to life a comatose department, to 
clear away the débris of outworn tradition, to push forward 
new plans, pleasantly if he can, unpleasantly if he must. The 
president is the servant of the scholars, laboring to create 
for them free opportunity whereby they may pursue their 
research and carry on their teaching; but he also is their 
standard bearer and his place must be in the vanguard. 

As the university counts upon the intellectual quality and 
the spiritual devotion of the faculty, so it assures absolute 
intellectual freedom. It is the sine qua non of our scholar- 
ship. We seek the truth and will endure the consequences. 
Unless the spirit of complete freedom prevails among students 
and teachers, freedom from external influence and internal 
pressure, we commit the unforgivable sin against the first of 
educational principles: 


“One charge alone I give to youth, 
Against the sceptered myth to hold 
The golden heresy of truth.” 


Let us not deceive ourselves. It is so difficult to achieve 
intellectual freedom in those fields of study that are some- 

















































what remote from the prejudices and passions of daily life. 
But in the fields that touch our social, political and economic 
relationships the principle is much easier to enunciate than 
to maintain. 

Nevertheless, our guarantee of complete liberty of speech 
must be absolute. In no other way can we discover the truth, 
correct the half-truth and destroy the lie. The London 
policemen in Hyde Park have learned that the surest method 
of exposing incompetent charlatanism is to give the charlatan 
a protected forum. We may well ponder the advice of the 
sagacious Gamaliel, who urged free speech for St. Peter 
and his companions: ‘Refrain from these men and let them 
alone; for if this counsel or this work be of man it will come 
to nought. But if it be of God ye cannot overthrow it; lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God.” 

The duty of protecting freedom of thought and speech 
is the more compelling in these days when the liberal spirit 
in the world at large is in deadly peril. We may look across 
the seas and take warning. The Yale atmosphere must be so 
completely impregnated with the sense of freedom that our 
students going from here will serve naturally and universally 
as its apostles. Every student of Yale should be impressed 
with the conviction that only through the spread of the 
liberal attitude in life can the nation find protection from an 
obscurantist reaction on the one hand or a blind revolution 
on the other. 

Yale has a further manifest duty, the maintenance of an 
atmosphere dominated by spiritual values. Never in the 
history of the world has the menace of materialism been more 
appalling nor the disastrous consequences of its triumph so 
obvious. In the political, economic and social fields of en- 
deavor it has produced and it will perpetuate suicidal strife. 
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Whether nation, class or individual be considered, it is liter- 
ally the sauve qui peut of civilization: everyone for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost; a terrifying apotheosis of 
the philosophy of egotism. 

Such a philosophy the university must utterly abhor and 
actively combat. If our historical studies have taught us 
anything it is that selfish materialism leads straight to the 
City of Destruction. To fight it we have need of clear intel- 
ligence. We have no less of unswerving loyalty to the Golden 
Rule. Yale was dedicated to the upraising of spiritual lead- 
ers. We betray our trust if we fail to explore the various 
ways in which the youth who come to us may learn to ap- 
preciate spiritual values, whether by the example of our own 
lives or through the cogency of our philosophical arguments. 
The simple and direct way is through the maintenance and 
upbuilding of the Christian religion as a vital part of uni- 
versity life. I call on all members of the faculty, as members 


of a thinking body, freely to recognize the tremendous valid- 
ity and power of the teaching of Christ in our life-and-death 
struggle against the forces of selfish materialism. If we lose 
in that struggle, judging by present events abroad, scholar- 
ship as well as religion will disappear. 

To us has been given a sacred obligation; we are conse- 
crated to a scholarship that seeks the truth and illumines the 
truth with the light of freedom and spiritual faith; we must 
ask whether, for the fulfilment of that obligation, we shall 
not need something more than‘purely intellectual weapons. 
We do well to observe the example of our Yale forefathers, 
who were not ashamed to confess the power of the Christian 
God. “Look at the generations of old,” we are warned by 
the ancient prophet, “and see did ever any trust in the Lord 
and was confounded? or did any abide in his fear and was 
forsaken? or whom did he ever despise, that called upon 
Him?” 
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“JUST THE THING THE STUDENTS 
HAVE NEEDED” 


“I picked up the February copy at a newsstand 
and wish you would visualize the delight I felt 
when it seemed that at last you are giving to 
the students of public speaking just the thing 
which they have needed. Up to the present there 
has been no specific place to direct the students 
for speeches with phrases of the moment. The 
speeches of the past use phrases of the past.” 


Dr. Alta B. Hall, Professor Public 
Speaking, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Cal. 





